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REV. MR. MEADE’S SERMON, 


On the Death of Rev. John Dunn. 


{Concluded from p. 6.] 


To proceed with that practical 
improvement we are endeavouring 
to make of the character of the de- 
ceased; let me say, that as on tho- 
rough examination, he believed the 
whole Christian system to be a re- 
velation from Heaven, and preach- 
ed the same as the only hope of mor- 
tals; so did he in his life illustrate 
the power and excellency of its se- 
verill gute and doctrines, and thus 
recommend them to men. You all 
know that the grand design of reli- 
gion is to wean us from this world, 
and attach us to the next; to destroy 
all anxious desire for this world’s 
wealth, and create in us a content- 
ed spirit. All Christians acknow- 
ledge this, and all ministers of 
Christ preach it. But it is to be la- 
mented that many who profess, and 
some who preach this doctrine do net 
live nctiandive to it, but are too anx- 
ious about the acquisition of proper- 
ty, too greedy of filthy lucre. This 
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being observed, leads many to-doubt 
the power of religion to moderate 
the affections toward earthly thin 
and enable us to overcome the world. 
Happily there are instances enou 

f those who by faith have obtained 
the victory, to redeem religion from 
such an imputation. I adduce the 
case of our deceased friend, to show 
that godliness produces content- 
ment, and isa great gain. He said 
that he was content—and his word 
will, I know, be taken by all who 
knew him; but if any one wishes for 
other assurance, let him visit that 
place where he might have become 
rich, but where he preferred a ¢on- 
tented spirit. Let such a Septic 
walk over that glebe, which has be- 
come alienated by his death; let him 
see yet standing the lofty forests, 
which the hand of avarice would 
have felled to the ground, cr lo 
since bartered away, when the ric 
soil on which they grew might have 
yee. its annual contribution to 

is own disposable fund. He knew 
that he was a tenant only, and for 
a short, uncertain life; that it would 


soon pass into the hands of the pub- 
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lic, and be converted to other uses 
than those for which the piety of the 
Nursing Fathers and Nursing Mo- 
thers of the Church designed it; and 
strong was the temptation to draw 
from it all that could be obtained; 
but with a conscientiousness rarely 
to be found, he preserved the woods 
and improved the fields as for an 
only child. [have walked over those 
fields and surveyed those woods at 
his side, and have heard him, while 
the smile of content played upon his 
face, say in his own honest manner, 
‘sT want no more—lI am satisfied.” 
There did he live with a few do- 
mestics just as free as himself; car- 
ing only for a mere support; saying 
and feeling, 
**Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” - 
And when those who are to execute 
the provisions of the law upon that 
hallowed spot, shall survey its fields 
and woods, and see the former un- 
exhausted and the latter unpillaged, 
the one bearing so undue a propor- 
tion to the other; let them remem- 
ber that there lived a man of God, 
a minister of Christ, who cared not 
to be rich in this world’s goods, but 
laid up his treasure in Heaven. 
Nor did he, as you, my hearers, 
the people of his care, will bear wit- 
ness, seek to accumulate in any o- 
ther way. You will testify that he 
did not seek yours, but you; for 
could he have lived in the midst of 
you, without being chargeable, he 
would have done it, that he might 
labour the more abundantly for you. 
Profit by this example, my hear- 
ers. Live simply and frugally, as 
did your affectionate Pastor: de- 
sts not your. present peace, jeo- 
pardise not your future glory by the 
anxious desire of that which you 
cannot carry with you. Whatever 
be your profession or occupation, 
remember that ‘‘to labour and be 
content with what a man hath, is a 
sweet life.” 
Thus much as to that contented 
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spirit, which the covetous and as- 
piring know nothing of. Let us 
now speak of another quality equal- 
ly conspicuous in his character; J 
mean his humility. I do not mean 
some negative quality—the mere 
absence of passion—an easy good 
nature; for, if I am rightly inform- 
ed, at an earlier period of life he 
gave evidence of strong feelings; 
and indeed, his last days upon earth 
and all the exercises of his death- 
bed evinced that strong affections 
reigned within—but they were all 
Heaven directed. I am speaking, 
my brethren, of Christian humility, 
of the spirit subdued by grace—of 
an humble and entire reliance on 
Christ for salvation. There is much 
professed humility among men—al- 
most as much as of professed can- 
dor. They use very strong expres- 
sions as to their humble opinion of 
themselves and total dependance 
upon grace for salvation; and yet it 
is greatly to be feared in many ca- 
ses, there is no sincerity in all this, 
but rather pride and self-righteous- 
ness in the heart. The sentiments 
and views of the deceased were 
purely evangelical, as all his dis- 
courses and conversations would 
testify; and in his last moments, he 
most emphatically insisted upon the 
same as the only support of a sin- 
ner’s soul. No words were more 
frequently on his lips than the bles- 
sed Saviour—the blessed Spirit— 
Grace—grace—grace, he said, in 
the beginning—grace in the end— 
he cast himself altogether on God’s 
mercy through Christ. To have 
heard him thus humbly pleading for 
mercy, would, methinks, have con- 
founded a proud moralist, or philo- 
sophic infidel, who had known his 
character: for, if ever one could 
have been saved on their principles, 
because he had done no harm, or 
but little harm, or because he had 
done some good, surely the deceas- 
ed might have been thus saved.— 


But he had more exalted views of 
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the holiness and majesty of God, 
and of his demands upon man. He 
knew that humility became the most 
exalted and the purest of created 
beings, much more such a sinful 
being as man. Never shall I for- 
get his description of the meek and 
trembling approach of the angels to- 
ward the throne of God—how they 
drew down a veil of modesty before 
their faces, as not worthy to look 
upon the Deity—and then how for- 
cibly he marked the distinction be- 
tween the filial fear and reverence 
of saints and angels and the slavish 
fear and dread of sinners and de- 
vils. It was evident:that he spoke 
from experience; that while he was 
humbled to the dust before God at 
pone of his holiness and majesty, 
yet his heart swelled with rapture 
to know that this God was his re- 
conciled Father in Jesus Christ. 

And, O my hearers! as you would 
be exalted hereafter to the high 
seats now occupied by this man of 
God, you must thus humble your- 
selves in this state of probation;— 
you must thus feel your need of 
grace, and of the atoning merits and 
sufferings of Christ. And if ever 
you do thus feel, then will you also 
partake more largely of another 
grace which abounded in the heart 
of the deceased, of which I would 
also speak. ° 

I mean the heavenly principle of 
love. Even natural affection, in- 
stinctive love, how grateful to be- 
hold !—there is much of it on earth: 
what were the earth without it?— 
but there is much of a contrary na- 
ture. There is hate upon earth and 
in the hearts of men. When we 
were unconverted, saith the Apos- 
tle, we lived in malice. When 
once it takes possession, how hard 
to banish it. That which shall ex- 
pel it from the heart, and put love 
in its room, must be from above. 
God is lové; and he that is born of 
God, ljoveth also. 
ble not to love one who gives the 


It is impossi-. 
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most undoubted evidence that ‘‘love 
without dissimulation” is the rulin 
principle in his heart toward all 
mankind. That the pure spirit of 
love animated the heart of the de- 
ceased, I am sure none present wilt 
doubt for a moment. But if the 
taciturnity of his life had made this 
doubtful to any, or less evident to 
all, the overflowings of his death 
must have convinced all who were 
present, that his heart had ever 
been full of love. 

I have seen many deaths, breth- 
ren, and some very happy deaths; 
and they have been distinguished 
from each other by various charac- 
teristics; but I have never seen one 
so full of love as this was. There 
certainly was a large dispensati 
of the nal of love's fei at A 
time. The God of love was in him. 
His whole soul seemed filled with 
love. He could not open his lips 
but love burst forth from the abun- 
dance of hig heart. He appeared 
perfectly overcome with a sense of 
God’s goodness to him, and this af- 
fected him with tenderness to al 
around him. This heavenly prin- 
ciple began more powerfully to ope- 
rate from the very moment of his 
partial recovery from the stroke 
which felled him to the ground. 
He was caught up in the arms of a 
minister of some other denomina- 
tion thanhisown. The first words 
he uttered were praise to God, and 
the next, according to the com- 
mandment, love to men: in the most 
melting strains he spake of love.— 
Addressing himself to the person 
who still supported him in his arms, 
he talked of brotherly love among 
Christians of every name, and wish- 
ed there was more. He afterwards 
begged that one of still another per- 
suasion might be sent for; and when 
he came, repeated the exhortation 
to brotherly love. Thus did he 
speak almost with his dying lips; 
lamenting the dissensions among 
Christians, and discoursing of love 
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in a style of rapturous delight.— 
Nor was this, as some philosophic 
and too latitudinarian Christians 
might suppose, at all inconsistent 
with a devoted attachment to the 
church in which he had been nur- 
tured, and in which he had so long 
ministered. That seemed rather 
to strengthen as life departed. It 
was the ruling passion strong in 
death. From the moment of his 
attack, he anxiously desired to see 
the brother who now speaks to you, 
that he might unburthen his full 
soul, as to the concerns of the 
church. One measure there was 
above all others, which had long 
been near to his heart, he ear- 
nestly recommended, and which 
has since been enjoined by the con- 
¥éntion of our diocess: I mean the 
association and frequent meeting of 
ministers contiguous to each other, 
to stir up each other, and each o- 
ther’s people, to a godly zeal. 
Patriots and statesmen have died, 
and their last words were for their 
country’s welfare; our dear Brother 
died bearing upon his heart his peo- 
ple and his church, and commend- 
ing them to Heaven’s care. One 
of his last acts was to partake of the 
memorials of a Saviour’s dying love, 
according to the solemn form he 
had so often used; and could any of 
our dear Christian brethren, whose 
education and accustomed worship 
may have instilled prejudices into 
their minds against our peculiar 
forms, inducing them to doubt their 
tendency to warm and elevate the 
soul, been present to hear his strong 
emphatic supplications in the words 
of the sacramental service, they 
would have been well convinced 
that with him it was not then, nor 
ever had been, a mere form: he re- 
peated them as one who felt them 
then, and had felt them a thousand 
times—yea, in his inmost soul. 
But imagine not, my hearers, 
you who have been bereaved of your 
minister, that his universal philan- 
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thropy, or his attachment to the 
pas or his love to the services 
of a book which had been endeared 
by long and sacred use, made him 
to forget one near, one holy, one 
solemn relation: I mean that which 
bound him to your hearts, and for 
which he has gone to render in his 
account. Ono! He yearned over 
ou with the bowels of a father.— 
He called you an hundred times his 
dear people, his dear people. How 
did he often speak of the Sabbath 
which was at hand—when he ex- 
pected his place to be supplied by 
a brother minister, praying that it 
might be a glorious, blessed day to 
ou. 
: Once only, did a wish to live es- 
cape his lips—ready as he was to 
depart and be with Christ, and feel- 
ing as he did, that it was far better; 
yet, when he thought upon his peo- 
ple, whom he was leaving in this 
waste howling wilderness, he hesi- 
tated—he looked back upon them— 
and wished once more to preach to 
them, as one risen from the dead— 
returned from Heaven;—he wished 
to preach to his dear people, and 
beseech them to be saved. 

Here Christians, and here Infi- 
dels, 1 would say, if such there be 
within the sound of my voice—here 
is love; and if there be any other 
system of morals or religion in the 
world, which can impart the: same— 
then choose it;—if not, then em- 
brace the religion of Christ, for 
this is its own blessed fruit. 

I cannot conclude, my hearers, 
without making one more effort at 
improving the subject committed to 
me, by referring to the triumphant 
manner in which our friend died, 
and deriving an argument there- 
from in behalf of that religion, 
which it was the business of his life 
to inculcate upon you. The hour 
of death has ever been considered 
an honest hour, an awfully trying 


- hour. 


‘*Here tired dissimulation drops 
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the mask: a death bed is the detector 
of the heart. Whatever farce the 
boastful hero plays, virtue alone 
has majesty in death. The chamber 
where the good man meets his fate 
is priviliged beyond the common 
walks of virtuous life. You see 
the man, you see his hold on 
heaven.” The Scriptures warrant 
us in forming an opinion of charac- 
ters from the manner of their 
deaths. ‘*The wicked is driven 
away in his wickedness—but the 
righteous has hope in his death— 
mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace. —The wicked them- 
selves often exclaim, ‘Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let 
my latter end be like his.” The 
righteous themselves seem to be 
surprised at the tranquillity of 
their own deaths: ‘‘O death where 
is thy sting, O grave where is thy 
victory.” 

There may be some exceptions 
to this general rule: it doubtless 
has been attempted to make many 
exceptions to it. Infidels and 
moralists, philosophers and war- 
riors, have resolved to fortify them- 
selves against this hour, and meet 
the king of terrors without dismay. 
Voltaire, the prince of wits and in- 
fidels, tried hard to do it; but when 
the hour arrived, the coward cried 
aloud for mercy. Nor can we other- 
wise than suspect some philosophic 
affectation in the seeming composure 
of David Hume in his last moments. 
There is a something in human na- 
ture which seeks for posthumous 
renown, even in the last hour of 
life, and in the manner of one’s dy- 
ing. The heroes of old not only 
longed to die bravely, but even to 
fall gracefully to the earth; and, 
like Cesar, covered their faces with 
their robes, lest any symptoms of 
fear, or any distortions from dying 
should appear. The heroes of in- 
fidelity are fully capable of a simi- 
lar part. But who doubts the per- 





fect sincerity of our friend, in all that 
he said and did in the last hour— 
who would charge him with acting 
a part on his death-bed? Who that 
knew him, and knew that silence 
was his fault, that he never boasted 
of ‘‘inward joys and sins forgiven,” 
could suspect him of exaggeration 
in the moment of appearing before 
his God? And yet how died our 
friend? Died he as David Hume 
died, amusing himself and his 
friends with a game of cards—jest- 
ing with them about Charon, the 
ferryman of the pagan hell? Died 
he like Voltaire, in horrors unut- 
terable; or as Paine, blaspheming 
his Maker? Died he calmly only, 
as some moralists have dene? Died 
he as the warrior on the field of 
battle, or the admiral on the deck, 
shouting victory in the midst of 
groans, carnage, and desolation, 
or with their last breath, animating 
to one more effort? Died he glory- 
ing in horrid revenge, or in havin 

bravely fought and left a name of 
honour behind? or died he as the 
philosophers, taking a leap in the 
dark, making a plunge into the 
world unknown, rushing into shad- 
ows clouds and darkness, despis- 
ing death, and laughing at the king 
of terrors? 


Not as the infidel, or philoso- | 


pher, or warrior, did he die; but as 
a Christian with a heart overflowing 
with love to every human being, out 
of its abundance pouring forth the 
most affectionate entreaties and ad- 
vices to all around him. His was 
the love not of earth, but of the rapt 
seraphs one towards another, and 
towards God. His was more than 
the foretaste of Heaven. His faith 
was almost lost in sight, his hope 
swallowed up in fruition; charity 
alone remained, and was in hima 
heaven begun on earth. He had 
almost done with prayer—praise 
was his high employ: he rejoiced in 
psalms and hymns and _ spiritual 
songs, singing with a few of his 
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dear people, and making melody in 
his heart to the Lord. He did not 
pretend to despise death or to laugh 
at the king of terrors, but viewed 
him as the agent of God, to execute 
a sentence against sin. 

But then with the Psalmist he of- 
ten said, ‘*Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me, O God.” Thus leaning upon 
the everlasting arms of his God, he 
entered not into shadows, clouds, 
and darkness, but into the bright 
regions of eternal day. Such was 
the end of the good man who has 
been recalled by his Maker. _Per- 
mit me to say, that it was my hap- 
piness to be acquainted with the 
deceased, and unworthy as I was, 
to enjoy a sharé of his affection.— 
It was my unspeakable privilege to 
witness some of his last moments, 
to hear some of his last words, to 
behold some of his last looks, to ad- 
minister to him the last. supper, 
and, to receive a last affectionate 
embrace, and dying benediction.— 
I must again repeat it, the whole 
dispensation was extraordinary.— 
The manner of his attack, the time, 
the place, the occupation, all con- 
spired to make and fix a deep and 
abiding impression upon us. For 
a preacher to be suddenly seized by 
the hand of death, in the very act 
of enforcing the importance of re- 
ligion, and the uncertainty of life, 
is to have the seal of Heaven set to 
every word of his exhortation. To 
be enabled from that moment, until 
death had actually borne him out of 
sight and hearing, to speak as our 
brother did, was indeed the grace 
of God made manifest to all. Al- 
though the attack was of a kind 
which usually destroys, or greatly 
impairs both mind and voice, leav- 
ing the mutilated beings objects of 
compassion to all around; yet, in 
this instance, neither mind nor voice 
were at all impaired, but rather in- 
yigorated for the work yet appoint- 
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ed himtodo. Henceforth he spoke 
more like a being of another world, 
like one standing in the portals of 
Heaven, and pa his friends 
and people to enter in. It seemed 
as if Heaven designed to call forth 
the hidden man, and show the in- 
most soul of one who was modest, 
retired, and taciturn even to a 
fault, except with a few friends.— 
Such an exhibition of the heart, I 
have never before witnessed. It 
came nearer to the enthusiasm of 
inspiration, than aught I had ever 
seen. All saw and felt that nature 
was raised above itself, and rapt on 
high. Such was the intensity of 
his love to his people and all around 
him, such a full tide of affection 
did his heart pour forth upon all, 
that he who was called to witness 
it, and now to record it, was never 
so deeply humbled under a sense of 
his own tote aa of heart, never so 
painfully apprehensive that. he had 
never felt that love which is of God, 
never more thoroughly convinced 
that the soul of religion is love.—- 
And now, my friends, let me say to 
you, that the man who thus lived, 
and thus died, was your minister; 
and not a passer of some few months 
or years, but one of long standing; 
an old and tried friend, a father to 
most of you. But he has gone, you 
shall see him no more, hear him no 
more upon earth; and yet you shall 
see him, you shall meet him once 
more at least, with either joy or 
grief. Let me, appointed to improve 
the event to the living, ask how 
have you profited by that ministry 
which has now ceased forever.— 
Have you believed the Lord’s Pro- 
het that-so you might prosper— 
seed ou received him as the minis- 
ter of God—is he a sweet savor un- 
to God of you that are to be saved, 
or of you that are tobe lost? Even 
an unworthy minister, clothed with 
roper adihecitr, is an agent of 
eres not to be disregarded—by 


universal consent his unwerthi- 
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ness invalidates not the word and 
ordinances of God administered by 
him. The very Pharisees must be 
so far respected that all which they 
have taught out of God’s word, 
must be observed and done; but, 
my brethren, must there not be a 
deeper damnation to those who re- 
ject and disregard a faithful man of 
God? Such an one you have had— 
long had; one, who modest, humble 
as he was, could and did, (perhaps 
the first and last time in. his life,) 
appeal to a dear lamb of his flock, 
as she bathed his temples, and sup- 
ported his sinking head, and say, 
‘‘Have I not preached faithfully, 
ah, closely to you?” You are all 
witnesses that he shunned not to 
declare the whole counsel of God to 
you; that he never used flattering 
words, nor of men sought glory; 
that he was not one of those who 
corrupt the word of God, but as of 
sincerity as of God, in the sight of 
God, spake he in Christ. This you 
all know, and you also know that 
it is promised if a minister take 
heed to himself and his doctrine, 
and continue in them, he shall save 
both himself and those: that hear 
him. That the first part is fulfil- 
led, and himself saved, which of us 
doubts? But the second part, my 
brethren, is conditional, awfully 
conditional. He has performed his 
part, and gone to render in his ac- 
count. May you also perform yours. 
If there was one thought which for 
a moment disturbed the peace, and 
clouded the brightness of his last 
moments, it must have been the 
fear lest he had bestowed labour 
upon some of you in vain, lest that 
there should be some whom he 
should not meet with joy, but ra- 
ther with grief, on the great day of 
final retribution. Now, my friends, 
you all say that you loved him;s— 
show a proof of your love—fulfil ye 
his joy—-for what was his hope, or 
joy or crown of rejeicing; was it 
not even ye in the presence of the 


Lord; the hope of presenting you 
faultless with exceeding joy before 
the presence of the Lord? God 
was his witness, and some of you 
also, how greatly he longed after 
you all in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ. Disappoint not his hopes 
to your own everlasting confusion 
and misery. Remember him, who 
had the rule over you, and follow 
his faith, considering the end of his 
conversation. 


So live that all men may know - 


that a prophet has been among you. 
Be ye followers of him, even as he 
was of Christ. All that he bid you, 
that observe and do;—yea, and all 
that ye have both Rael and seen in 
him, that do; for ye know how holily 
and justly, and unblameably he liv- 
ed among you. __ Listen espeeially 
to his dying words, words which he 
spake to one who will, I trust, never 
forget nor cease to obey them; love 
not the world, neither the things of 
the world, for if any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not 
in him. He prayed that his people 
might live nearer to God, and be 
e conformed to the world; that 
they would be a praying people and 
peas their Bibles ms heir her 
that is, with great humility. Let 
brotherly love, he said, continue— 
and I trust it will continue—that 
there will be but one heart and soul 
amongst you, and that devoted to 
the Lord. 

One word more and I am done, 
and that one is to them with whom 
I began my address. If there be 
any present who have hitherto 
doubted the truth, or disregarded 
the importance of religion, but ven- 
erate the character of the deceased, 
and would meet him again in a high- 
er world, to such would I say in the 
language of one who was only not 
inspired, 


Believe and show the reason of a man; 

Believe and taste the pleasure of a God; 

Believe and leok with triumph on the 
temb. 
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For the Repertory. 
ON DRAMATIC EXHIBITIONS. 


There is something inexpressibly 
absurd in the employments and pur- 
suits of the mass of those who have 
named the name of Jesus. The 
cloudy atmosphere through which 
the purest mental vision must catch, 
in the present life, its imperfect 
glimpses of spiritual things as they 
exist in the world of spirits, causes 
realities to appear for the most part 
as dreams, and dreams as realities. 
It was the great business of the gos- 
ow to bring life and immortality to 

ight. It is the great business of 
our Christian vocation to make pre- 

aration for our eternal state. This 
should be the supreme concern of 
our hearts, and the predominant 
end of our actions. Will the con- 
duct of our lives abide the test of this 
standard? No. Are our actions, 
then, directed, for the most part, to 
the attainment of objects, which, 
though not of supreme importance, 
are yet of pelice sic magnitude? 
No. Alas, for human nature! - It 
is hardly possible to conceive of a 
more tremendous discrepancy be- 
tween duty and obedience than ex- 


ists between the Christian obliga-~ 


tions and the walk and conversation 
of a great majority of those who sit 
under the sound of the gospel. If 
every man were to ask his neighbour 
the purpose of each one of those his 
actions, which are exposed to pub- 
lic observation, how often would he 
be utterly at a loss to return a ra- 
tional reply; and how often would 
he be required by truth to give an 
answer that would brand his head 
with folly and his heart with guilt. 

There are those who, impelled by 
the tide of fashion, or stimulated by 
the feverish desire of drinking plea- 
sure from any fountain whose wa- 
ters have sustained with credit the 
analysis of fashionable morality, 
crowd eagerly to scenes of amuse- 
ment, whose highest praise is that 
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they powerfully assist our natural 
depravity, in inducing us to forget 
the purpose of our being. Shall we 
call such men, in such scenes, wor- 
kers together with God? We wa 
no war against pleasures as dates 
we only require that they be lawful. 
Now in order to constitute the use 
of any pleasure lawful—we use the 
word in its strictest moral sense— 
two things are necessary. 

ist. It is necessary that those 
who partake of the pleasure believe 
that it is lawful. 

2d. It is necessary that the plea- 
sure be entirely free from immoral 
tendencies. 

The first rule concerns the pun- 
ishment of disobedience to the di- 
vine commandments, as we are mo- 
ral agents. 

The second concerns the moral 
qualifications for the happiness of 
heaven, as we are heirs, through 
hope, of the everlasting kingdom of 
our God. 

In the first place. It is necessa- 
ry that those who partake of any 
easure believe that it is lawful. 

By belief, in this regard, we 
mean a deliberate decision of the 
judgment in favour of the lawfulness 
of the proposed amusement, after 
a faithful consultation of all the 
means of information which the di- 


‘vine wisdom may have afforded. 


The illumination of God’s spirit 
must be sought by fervent prayer. 
The sacred scriptures must be dili- 
gently examined. If no express 
permission or interdiction of the 
proposed amusement be found there, 
the inquirer must obtain testimony 
of its character from those in whose 
integrity and intelligence, in whose 

iety and wisdom he confides. Let 
os bring this knowledge to the 
balance of the sanctuary. Will the 
proposed pleasure afford the legiti- 
mate end of pleasure; the refresh- 
ment of the spirits and the invigor- 
ation of the powers of the mind and 
body for the performance of our re- 
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gious and social duties? If it have 
any other tendency, is it to instruct 
the mind in profitable knowledge, 
to affect the moral powers with vir- 
tuous impressions, to strengthen my 
faith or warm my piety? Is it con- 
sistent with my obligations to glori- 
fy God? Is it entirely free from 
immoral and irreligious tendencies? 
Is the portion of time which I shall 
employ in my attendance on it, no 
larger than is necessary for the law- 
ful recreation of my powers? If all 
these questions are resolved satisfac- 
torily to the obligations of Christi- 
anity, there remains yet another to 
determine. Is there any appear- 
ance of evil in it? Is its harmless- 
ness matter of doubt to the wisest 
and best of men? If after as com- 

etent an investigation of the sub- 
ject as you have power to make, 
you are not fully persuaded in your 
own mind—if the true character of 
the —— amusement be in your 
best judgment susceptible of doubt, 
it is not lawful for you to partake of 
it: for he who doubteth is condemn- 
ed in that which he alloweth. 

But let us suppose that the inves- 
tigation eventuates in a conviction 
of the lawfulness of the contempla- 
ted pleasure. The guilt of a wilful 
violation of the laws of God is there- 
by necessarily obviated. But is the 

easure therefore necessarily law- 

ulP By no means. Such is the 
deceitfulness of the heart, such the 
blindness of the natural judgment, 
and so exquisite the skill with which 
vice may be made to shine in the ha- 
biliments of virtue, that our belief, 
however cautiously admitted and 
deeply settled, may be grossly er- 
roneous. If it be so, the freedom 
of our motives from guilt, and our 
ignorance of the pernicious influen- 
ces of the amusement in which we 
mingle, will not, cannot protect us 
from suffering the moral contamina- 
tion. For, 

2dly. It is necessary, in order to 
the lawfulness of the pleasure, that 
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it be entirely free from immoral 
tendencies. 

And here we would protest a- 
gainst a rule by which the morality 
of public amusements is wont to be 
tested. If the spectacle from which 
the gratification is derived give no 
immediate offence to the moral 
sense—if delicacy be not shocked— 
if decency be not outraged—if the 
passions be not kindled to flame by 
unholy fire—if the principles of vir- 
tue be not insulted by the senti- 
ments that are uttered—if vice, in 
her unequivocal shapes, be not dress- 
ed in transparent drapery; men are 
disposed for the most part to pro- 
nounce the exhibition moral. But 
this is not the morality of Christ. 
The truth is, that the gush of hilari- 
ty, the glow of approbation, the 
smile of delight—all the feelings of 
conscious gratification, which exter- 
nal means of enjoyment have pow- 
er to excite in us, may be the work- 
ings of moral pollution which the 
a has engendered, yet of the 
character of which we may be ut- 
terly unconscious. The truth is, 
that a depravation of the moral fa- 
culties may have been produced, 
and yet we may be unable through 
a course of many years, to identify 
any distinctive manifestation of it. 
Have not external causes ten thou- 
sand physical influences on our bo- 
dies, of which we have no sensibili- 
ty? Are the processes of growth 
and decay subjects of conscious- 
ness? Do we not know that viru- 
lent poisons sometimes work in our 
frames, during large: portions of 
time, while we are unsuspicious of 
them; poisons whose effects are at 
last consummated by the work of 
death? Why should we suppose 
that our souls, clogged by the shac- 
cles of this earthly house, possess a 
sensibility eer YI 5 acute to im 
form us of moral evil, in whatever 
subtile shape it may be insinuated? 
We know that the fact is otherwise. 
We know that if a man pass from. 
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a salubrious atmosphere to a noxious 
one, his bodily health will be deteri- 
orated, whether he be conscious of 
it or not. We know that scenes 
by which the moral powers are af- 
fected, must be either favourable or 
unfavourable to christianity. If it 
be proved that they do not tend to 
bring forth in us the fruits of the 
spirit, it is thereby demonstrated 
that they tend to blight them. 

The important distinction between 
that moral guilt which is incurred 
by disobedience to the divine laws, 
and that moral depravation which is 
the necessary effect of exposure to 
the operation of sudsabel causes, 
does not seem to be sufficiently un- 
derstood. In things indifferent it 
is possible to incur the former, but 
not the latter. In things essen- 
tially evil, it is possible to incur 
the latter without the former.— 
For instance, it is a matter essen- 
tially indifferent, in regard to mo- 
rals, whether I use for my suste- 
nance, one kind of vegetable food, 
or another. But if I believe that 
the divine commandment has inter- 
dicted that species of food which I 
employ, I incur the moral guilt of 
wilful disobedience, though the food 
itself is incapable of working in me 
any moral influence. On the other 
hand, if I believe that the divine 
wisdom has permitted a particular 
act, which requires an exercise of 
some one or more of the moral pow- 
ers, and which, after due inquiry, 
I esteem favourable to my soul’s 
health—I am far trom the guilt of 
self-condemnation m that which I 
allow; and, nevertheless, am as 
much obnoxious to the immoral in- 
fluences of the act, if my belief is 
erroneous, as I would have been, if 
all its evil effects had been surely 
anticipated by me: and this from 
the necessary constitution of, the 
moral world. Place the specious 
volume of refined corruption—the 
pages in which infidelity is nobility 
of soul, adultery amiable weakness, 


murder manliness of spirit, the lust 
of the eye and the pride of life ele- 
gant refinements of morality—place 
these pages in the hands of confid- 
ing maiden innocence; will her 
unconsciousness of the latent poison 
—will her inexperienced admiration 
of the brilliancy of the tinsel, save 
her from the powerful contamination 
of the moral evil? 

We conclude, then, that in order 
to constitute the use of any pleasure 
lawful, it is necessary that an intel- 
ligent and conscientious belief of its 
lawfulness should be thoroughly en- 
tertained, and that the pleasure it- 
self, should be entirely free from 
immoral tendencies. 

We come now to give to the prin- 
ciples which have been inculcated, 
a more definite application. 

And here it is important that we 
state truly the question which this 
subjectinvolves. It is not, whether 
any good belong to theatrical repre- 
sentations, but whether any evilP— 
If this question be determined in 
the affirmative, the divine command- 
ment is imperative upon every one 
who names the name of Christ— 
‘*Touch not, taste not, handle not: 
come out from among them, and be 
ye separate.” 

It may possibly be necessary that 
we should say one word, in the es- 
tablishment of this state of the case. 
It is lawful—we are willing to say 
that it is necessary—that means of 
recreation should be used by us:— 
But God forbid that, in this age of 
gospel illumination, one man should 
be found who will say that our re- 
creations must necessarily be im- 
moral. God forbid that the amuse- 
ments to which we resort for the re- 
freshment of our bodies and our souls, 
should implant in our souls the seeds 
of moral death. We add no more. 

We object against theatrical ex- 
hibitions, that the dramas which 
they represent are radically defective, 
in regard to their moral tendencies. 

Let the most popular dramas be 
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examined. Nay, take the whole 
mass of those that are tolerated on 
the stage. Find an allusion to that 
sanctity of moral character which it 
is the great business of our christian 
vocation to attain, and you shall 
surely find it associated with gro- 
tesque images of hypocrisy and fana- 
ticism, by which it is exposed to the 
detestation and ridicule of the spec- 
tators. Show us where pride, in 
its most unchristian excesses, is not 
painted as nobility of soul. Show 
us where poverty of spirit—that 
most lovely of the christian graces, 
is not branded with infamy. Ex- 
amine the scenes where those pas- 
sions are delineated, whose irregu- 
lar and intemperate indulgence is 
most manifestly criminal; and you 
shall find that they are either deck- 
ed in fair colours, represented as 
venial weaknesses, as elegant de- 
sires; or else subjected to the cor- 
rection of principles which are in- 
adequate, unchristian and unsound. 

The pursuit of pleasure, the at- 
tainment of seculiar distinctions— 
worldly ambition—fleshly lusts;— 
such are the objects and the princi- 
ples of action which the drama holds 
out for our imitation. But is this 
indeed the business of life? Is it 
not rather to work out our salva- 
tion? And are the great duties of 
mortification, self-denial, self-abase- 
ment, communion with God, and 
subjection to the guidance of his 
spirit—duties to the tae of 
which we have need of continual 


encouragement:—are these to be. 


learned—are motives to the dis- 
charge of these to be acquired, by 
Jessons from which every idea of our 
future state, every idea of future 

unishment is carefully excluded; 
letisins that teach that the indul- 
gence of our passions, in subjection 
to the maxims of worldly prudence, 
is the chief end of man; that pride, 
vainglory and dissimulation are ve- 
nial faults, or marks of a noble spi- 
rit; that resentment of injuries is 


manly and necessary; that to com- 
seal the admiration and applause 
of the polite and intelligent world, 
is the highest glory to which a ra- 
tional being can aspire? 

We object against the drama, that 
its most dignified productions are 
devoted to the exhibition of passion 
in its wildest, and most energetic 
exercises; and this with a view to 
impress the moral powers with the 
strongest possible affection; without 


any proper regard to the moral qual-. 


ities, or to the ultimate tendencies 
of those exercises. 

We object against the drama, 
that it exhibits false views of human 
life. Incidents are made to crowd 
upon each other in rapid succession. 

he business of a long life is com- 

ressed within the compass of a day. 

he final act, with all the events 
that lead to it, are never properly 
referred to the overruling and di- 
recting providence of Him in whose 
hands our-breath is, and whose are 
all our ways.”? Indeed it would be 
a shocking libel to make such a re- 
ference; for the series of events ex- 
hibited on the stage, are for the 
most part as unlike those which di- 
vine providence brings to pass in 
real life, as the grossest caricature 
painting is unlike the works of na- 
ture. The low cunning, the gross 
immorality, the broad and coarse 
humour, the artifices, and the unhal- 
lowed modes of living of the most 
dissolute of the human family, are, 
sometimes, indeed, exhibited with 
exact fidelity: but they are pictures 
at which decency should blush, and 
christianity shudder. 

We object against the drama, the 
poignancy of the pleasure which is 
produced by the rapid and violent 
emotions which the magnitude and 
number, and suddenness of the 
events exhibited on the stage excite 
in us; because, aided by the pow- 
erful fascination of scenic illusion, 
this pleasure becomes intemperate. 
It unfits us for the sober realities of 
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ordinary life. It induces us to turn 
with disgust from the tranquil en- 
joyments of the domestic scene. It 
excites a feverish thirst for renewed 
paroxysms of pleasurable emotions; 
a thirst that is unfavourable to the 
success of our endeavours to ‘*keep 
our hearts with all diligence;” a 
thirst that is at war with the busi- 
ness of life, which consists for the 
most part, not of pleasurable relax- 
ations, but of labours. 

We object against the stage, that 
its lighter exhibitions are tinctured 
with profaneness; with licentious 
humour; with an insidious obscuri- 
ty; which is not the less dangerous, 
because it is sometimes clothed in 
the voluptuous elegance of polished 
language, and veiled within the de- 
cent garb of obscure allusion. 

We object against it, that its 
graver representations tend to pro- 
duce a morbid sensibility of the 
sympathetic affections, by picturing 
scenes of distress so highly and un- 
naturally an, that real calami- 
ties, causing a less excitement, and 
being usually accompanied with cir- 
cumstances more offensive to taste, 
than those which the stage exhibits, 
fail to make such impressions as 
prompt to active benevolence. 

We object against it, that some 
of its customs are offensive and de- 
eterious to that sensitive delicac 
which is the prerogative, and a eh 
portion of the dowry, of the moth- 

ers of our children. 

We object i it, that, while 
it strongly works on the moral pow- 
ers, it never strikes a chord which 
is in unison with the sacred moral 
sentiments, with which christianity 
has ameliorated, and purified, and 
ennobled our nature. It introduces 
us into a new and a factitious world, 
where we forget ourselves, and are 
glad todoso. Amid the pleasing en- 
chantment produced by the charms 
of music, splendour, beauty, fine 
elocution and exquisite composition 


amid the fairy charm with which 


the scenic illusion captivates the 
mind; let but a thought of the God 
of our salvation—of the fight of faith 
—of the crown of glory, intrude; 
we are shocked: we feel that such 
thoughts can find nothing congenial 
with them, there. Why is this?— 
These are not gloomy thoughts: nor 
is there any thing in music, in beau- 
ty, in fine elocution, or in exquisite 
composition, considered in them- 
selves, that wars against them. 

We object against the theatre, 
that it requires a prodigal expendi- 
ture of time in those who visit it.— 
Three or four hours is too large a 
portion of that precious talent, to 
bestow ona single pleasurable re- 
laxation. The purpose of recrea- 
tion does not require it; and the 
claims of duty will not allow it. 

We object against it, that it does 
not, a afford that benefit 
which is its legitimate end. The 
spirits are not refreshed, but rather 
wasted by it. The powers of the 
mind and body are not recruited for 
the labours of the ensuing day. On 
the contrary,—we speak of what we 
believe to be its usual effects, in 
this respect—the thoughts are dissi- 
_ and wandering, the mind 
anguid, and the body enervated. 

In the last place, we object a- 
gainst it, that those among its visit- 
ers who are elevated above tempta- 
tion to grossly immoral acts, are 
yet, by countenancing with their 
example the attendance of the young, 
the thoughtless, and the profligate, in 
some sense, instrumental in leading 
them into those scenes of intemper- 
ance, riot, and debauchery, the in- 
clination to which, however and 
wherever it may be produced, is fre- 
quently excited into impulse there. 
If it were a matter of duty, for those 
who occupy the highest stations in 
society to attend upon theatrical 
amusements, this objection would 
have no force; as it is not even a 
matter of expediency, it has much. 

Such are our views of the moral 
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eharacter of that fascinating source 
of pleasure, the stage, as it now ex- 
ists. May the spirit of all truth so 
enlighten the minds of our readers, 
on this and every other subject by 
which their spiritual health can be 
affected, that in the day of final re- 
tribution, they may be happily sepa- 
rated from those who in this foes 

tionary life, shall have approved 
themselves ‘lovers of pleasure more 


than lovers of God.” S. L. 
a 
For the Repertory. 
EXTENT OF DIOCESES. 


Messrs. Editors: 

Bishop Griswold’s last Address 
to the Convention of the Eastern 
Diocess, (recently given us in the 
epatien has been read with that 
attention always attending the pe- 
rusal of his valuable official docu- 
ments. It need not be said that the 
well-earned influence of his distin- 
guished name has been well sus 
tained by this address. As usual 
he has brought before his diocess 
many important and weighty topics, 
all of which wear that peculiar in- 
terest imparted by the good sense, 
—— and ptety, of the vener- 
able author. 

One of the subjects which he has 
thought it his duty to recommend 
to the attention of the church, in- 
volves a question comparatively new 
in our country, viz. the wisdom and 
expediency of the present extent of 
our dioceses as they exist by usage 
in these United States. Tohis very 
judicious observations on this sub- 
ject I beg leave to refer your read- 
ers, previous to any remarks on the 
— The following is his 

anguage. 

‘*As preservatives against such 
evils,”? (the evils of contention a- 
bout the Episcopacy) ‘‘permit me 


to suggest two things, which if I have 


gained any thing by experience and 
ebservatien, and by reading the 


Word of God, are worthy of your 
serious attention. 

‘“‘The one is, as far as is now 
practicable, to preserve the Episco- 
pal Office in tts primitive state, and 
divested of all that is attractive to a 
worldly mind; then will fewer de- 
sire it who are not willing to spend 
and be spent in the Lord’s work. 
To put much power in the hands of 
an individual, is generally danger- 
ous: and of course to do it unne- 
cessarily, is unwise. The power 
and patronage of Bishops should not 
be extended beyond what is expedi- 
ent for the due exercise of their of- 
fice. Each diocess should be se 
small that its Bishop may annually 
visit every church, and also (with a 
Deacon or other assistant if neces- 
sary) have a parochial charge. How 
small the dioceses were in the early 
ages, is evident from the number of 
Bishops who attended their Eccle- 
siastical Councils. The incalcu- 
lable evils of the Papal and 
other overbearing hierarchies in the 
church, arose chiefly from Bishops 
being suffered gradually to obtain 
rank and dignity and influence, ac- 
cording to the magnitude, importance 
and power of the cities, or provin- 
ces, or kingdoms, over which they 
presided. That a state anda dio- 
cess should be so identified as they 
seem to be with us, is a defect which 
it is hoped the good principles and 
good sense of our people will soon 
remedy.”” 

Of the wisdom and piety of these 
suggestions every reader must be 
sensible. In every point of view in 
which the subject can be regarded, 
it powerfully commends itself to 
the judgment and heart, as involv- 
ing a principle of ecclesiastical] econ- 
omy, at once sound, expedient and 
primitive. That the principle and 
practice are apostolic and primitive, 
will perhaps be acknowledged by 
every intelligent churchman. That 
the Tiacenes of the primitive church 


were very limited, 1s a truth as well 
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established, as any other belonging 
to the annals of ecclesiastical histo- 
ry. The records of the early coun- 
cils of the church, (as referred to 
by the Bishop) satisfactorily attest 
thisfact. To refer only to the cele- 
brated council of Nice, A. D. 325, 
it is known that there were in that 
august assembly 318 Bishops. Now, 
if each of these Bishops had his se- 
parate diocess, how confined must 
their limits have been. The narrow 
boundaries of the church at that pe- 
riod sufficiently declare this. No 
Diocess at that time embraced, in 
all probability, more than ten or 
twelve churches, with as many pres- 
byters or deacons. This number in 
a dense population, would be com- 
prehended within a very small dis- 
trict of country. 

In regard to the prudential con- 
siderations referred to by the Bish- 
op, as opposed to our present sys- 
tem, there can be no doubt of the 
entire propriety of his admonitions. 
Human nature in its most improved 
state, bears badly the dizzy heights 
of power. It is not therefore wise, 
to place any man ina situation dan- 

erous to his integrity and piety;— 
it is not wise to hold out infatuating 
temptations to the weak and distem- 
pered affections of our fallen nature 
—temptations which in every age 
and country, have operated to move 
men from their stedfastness, our 
own not excepted. And so long as 
things continue thus with us, so 
long will contentions and divisions 
distract us. Our holy and beauti- 
ful house will be polluted by the 
foot of pride, and the peace and u- 
nity of the church trampled in the 
dust, that it may pass over in its 
straight forward and reckless march 
towards the bright summit of official 
distinction and authority. The 
mre office, then, must be stript 
of its worldly attractions before we 
shall have any security for the per- 
manent peace and prosperity of our 
beloved Zion. It should have noth- 
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ing alluring to an unregenerate and 
earthly-minded man, being in every 
case distinguished by that limita- 
tion of power and patronage, and 
attended by that obligation to abun- 
dant labour and self-denial, which 
would assimilate it more to the pri- 
mitive model, and prove only ac- 
ceptable to men of humble and de- 
voted piety—to men who would be 
willing to spend and be spent in the 
Lord’s wrt. and count it their 
highest honour to be the servant of 
all for his sake. 

The Bishop has remarked on the 
identity of diocess and state with 
us—the dioceses being divided by 
a rigid adherence to the territorial 
limits of the states. This is cer- 
tainly a very strange and unaccoun- 
table circumstance. Who can ac- 
count for it that the Church of God, 
in distributing the bands of her sa- 
cramental host, should look for 
guidance and direction to the civil 
divisions and boundaries of the 
country in which her lot was cast? 
Is there such a correspondence be- 
tween the internal frame and func- 
tions of the church and state, in 
their respective governments, that 
they could with propriety be simi- 
larly organized in respect of terri- 
torial compass and jurisdiction?>— 
Who does not see the wide varia- 
tion, calling for a very different ar- 
rangement of their limits and autho- 
rity. In the state every thing is 
effected by the all-pervading energy 
of the law—distance presents no 
obstacles to its course. Its officers 
and agent are in every place, g! - 
ing a kind of ubiquity to its autho- 
rity, which renders it as paramount 
and effective in remote, as in con- 
tiguous districts. In the church the 
case is very different. She has one 
chief officer essential to her exist- 
ence, and who must be every where 
in his appointed limits to give effi- 
ciency to her institutions and the 
fullest success to her cause. With- 
out him, sundry of her venerable 
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rites and offices, so edifying and 
consolatory to her children, cannot 
be performed at all. How perni- 
cious then the policy which ‘assigns 
him a territory that must experience 
such essential damage from the want 
of episcopal superintendence, whilst 
it is impossible for him to extend 
the necessary superintendence to a 
district so extensive. 

The injuries to the church arising 
from this especial cause, are very 
serious, and claim the deliberate 
reflection of her friends. The im- 
possibility of —s episcopal 
services to every part of a large di- 
ecess, is unquestionably productive 
of fatal results to the influence and 
usefulness of the church. For the 
seasonable performance of many of 
her rites and ceremonies, the Bish- 
op must be frequently in every part 
of his diocess, or her venerable in- 
stitutions and appointments go un- 
fulfilled; the consequence of which 
inevitably is, that by neglect and 
disuse they are at length undervalu- 
ed by the people, and gradually 
come to be regarded as matters of 
indifferenee, which may or may not 
be attended to, as caprice or conve- 
nience may dictate. In illustration 
we would barely refer to the sacred 
rite of confirmation, so highly and 
so justly valued by the charch, and 
which, according to the Scriptures 
and the fitness of things, should al- 
ways be administered to the subject 
before partaking of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. But what, in regard to it, is 
the fact amongst us? In nine cases 
out of ten the convert or catechu- 
men goes to the Lord’s Table before 
he is confirmed, because of the for- 
lorn prospect of his seeing the Bish- 
op withinany reasonable time. And 
with little difference, may not the 
same be said of the offices for the 
‘Consecration of Churches” and 
the ‘‘Institution of Ministers””—are 
they not still more neglected, and 
from the same cause? Under such 
circumstances, we would ask how is 
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the reverence due the solemn insti- 
tutions of the church to be main- 
tained in the public mind? Will 
not those things be lightly esteemed 
by the people, which they see the 
chierch herself treating with inat- 
tention and neglect? These things 
have been solemnly decreed and set 
forth to be used as decent, fit and 
profitable to her members; and yet 
they see them given over to a fatal 
neglect'and desuetude, and that en- 
tirely through a causeless adherence 
to a matter of political regulation, 
never contemplated by the church 
as a divine society.—In view of all 
the objections, inconveniences, and 
evils of our present ecclesiastical 
system as it regards the division of 
our dioceses, we may surely with 
the greatest reason and propriety 
adopt the language of the address 
already quoted, viz. ‘*That a state 
and a diocess should be so identi- 
fied as they seem to be with us, is a 
defect which it is hoped the good 
sense and good principles of our 
people will soon remedy.” 


AUSTRALIS. 


—s 
CONVERTED COTTAGERS. 


In an obscure country village, 
where for several years I was Rec- 
tor of a small Parish, a few interest- 
ing cases of conversion gladdened 
my heart and encouraged me in my 
work and labour of love. “Two of 
these, which I am about to relate, 
were peculiarly striking, and, though 
I have been long and widely sepa- 
rated from that people and those 
scenes, still live as fresily as ever 
in my memory. 

About half a mile from the cen- 
tre of the village, lived in a dilapi- 
dated cottage, a man and his daugh- 
ter, the former of whom was noto- 
riously the most debased and mise- 
rable sot, and the most profane 
swearer and sabbath breaker in the 
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village. His wife and two children 
had been consigned to a premature 
grave in consequence of neglect and 
cruelty. The surviving daughter 
was nearly as vile as her father, ex- 
cepting that she was not intemper- 
ate. Alike rude in behaviour, and 
coarse in manners, she had learned 
of her wretched parent the most pro- 
fane and vulgar language. The tem- 
pers of both being unrestrained and 
violent, very dreadful indeed was 
the life they led together. The 
dark and accursed spell of sin was 
over them, blighting by its baleful 
influence the lovely plant of natur- 
al affection, and they dwelt together 
‘shateful and hating one another.” 
Two or three times after my settle- 
ment in the place, I visited their 
miserable abode to induce them if 
possible to attend church, but re- 
ceived such rude treatment from the 
father that for fear of personal insult 
and violence, I was obliged to dis- 
continue my visits. Still I kept 
my eye upon the daughter, hoping 


if I could meet her alone, I might 


induce her to attend the preachin 

of the Gospel, and that if I coul 

place her within hearing of divine 
truth, it might subdue even her ob- 
duracy of heart. A favourable op- 
portunity soon presented itself. In 
one of my morning rambles, near 
her dwelling, I met her, and, en- 
tering into conversation with her, 
soon introduced the subject of re- 
ligion. It was evidently extremely 
disagreeable to her, and never be- 
fore had I seen in one so young, a 
heart so hardened by the deceitful- 
ness of sin. Before we parted, how- 
ever, I extorted from her a promise 
that if I would procure for her a de- 
cent dress she would attend church 
the next Sabbath. I performed my 
ye of the engagement, with but 
ittle hope that she would hers, but 
was agreeably disappointed the next 
Sabbath, after ascending the pulpit, 
to see her seated before me. She 
appeared to be perfectly indifferent 
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and unconcerned during the servi- 
ces and the sermon. But this it 
seems was not exactly the case, for - 
she afterwards acknowledged that 

during the confession she felt that 
there could be nothing more reason- 
able than that she should unite in it 
with her whole heart; that the solemn 
petitions of the Litany, though of 
course very imperfectly remember- 
ed, rung in her ears for several days, 
and that it was in vain that she tried 
to get rid of the unwelcome sound. 
It was almost against her will she 
said, that she felt constrained to at- 
tend church a second time. It was 
on this Sabbath that during the ser- 
mon of the afternoon, which was 
particularly addressed to the impen- 
itent, I observed her to cover her 
face with her handkerchief to hide 
her tears. She stole out the mo- 
ment the benediction was given, as 
if she feared I should speak to her, 
evidently wishing to hide and stifle 
her emotion. At an evening meet- 
ing held at my house for religious 
conversation and prayer, I had the 
pleasure of seeing her the same 
week. She wept the whole even- 
ing, and at the close of the meeting 
lingered a little, apparently desirin 

that I should address her. I sai 

but a few words to her, merely in- 
viting her to call in the course of 
the week, for the purpose of con- 
versing with me. She came the ve- 
ry next day, and never shall I for- 
get the deep — of her spirit. 
‘QO sir!’ said she, as svon as I en- 
tered the room, ‘‘not a moment’s 
peace have I had day or night, 
sleeping or waking, since the last 
afternoon I was at church; the wrath 
of an angry God seems crushing me 
to the earth, and O if it is so terri- 
ble in this world, what will it be in 
the next! and how shall I escape it?” 
I could only point her to Jesus as 
the Lamb ef God which taketh away 
the sin of the world. I assured her 
he was ready to receive her that ve- 
ry moment, if she would but fly to 














him as to her only refuge; that he 
was able to save to the uttermost, 
all who come unto God through him. 
She listened with the greatest anxi- 
ety and earnestness, eagerly drink- 
ing in every word I atthe and so 
entire and. dreadful had been her 
spiritual blindaess and ignorance, 
that this appeared to be the first 
time she had ever understood the 
way of salvation. And no wonder, 
for since the days of her childhood 
she had never read a chapter in the 
Bible, nor did she own that blessed 
volume. I took one from a shelf 
near me, and having marked some 
passages which [ thought more par- 
ticularly ‘‘profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, and for instruction in 
righteousness,” I gave it her, telling 
her she must make it the man of her 
counsel. After prayers she left me 
a little calmer than when she came, 
but as yet the Sun of Righteousness 
had not beamed upon her soul one 
bright and cheering ray. She con- 
tinued to attend upon the means of 
grace with anxiety and diligence, 
and after several weeks I observed 
a marked change in her countenance. 
It did not express triumphant joy, 
but what, in her case I very much 
preferred, humility, peace and love. 
Its expression was what one might 
fancy was that of Mary, when she 
sat at her Saviour’s feet to hear his 
blessed words. She seemed too, to 
have imbibed the spirit of that other 
Mary, out of whom our Lord cast 
seven devils, for she *‘loved much, 
because much had been forgiven.” 
It was soon after this blessed 
change that I inquired of her, if her 
father opposed her in her christian 
course. ‘This, said she, is what I 
wished to speak to you about.— 
When I first began to attend public 
worship, and to read my Bible, he 
was very angry, and has sometimes 
snatched the Holy Book from my 
‘hands when I have been reading it. 
But after awhile he ceased to dis- 
turb me, or to say any thing upon 
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the subject, and in his kinder mo- 
ments would confess that he lived 
much more comfortable with me than 
ever before. But yesterday he 
came home in a very unhappy mood, 
and not finding me in the kitchen, 
he came to my room and discovered 
me on my knees. In an angry tone 
he asked me why I neglected my 
household concerns; that it was more 
my duty to attend to them than to 
be praying forever. I arose and 
answered as mildly as I was able, 
that I did not mean to neglect them, 
but when I had a moment’s leisure, 
I felt it my duty to spend it in 
prayer to God; that I had just been 
praying that I might be made more 
dutiful and attentive to him than I 
had ever been, and that we both 
might be made new creatures, and 
so live together in this world, that 
in the world to come we might have 
life everlasting. He made no reply, 
but I thought his feelings seemed a 
little touched. The remainder of 
the day he appeared much more 
thoughtful than usual, and when I 
took my Bible to read a chapter be- 
fore going to bed, he asked if I 
would not read aloud. I cannot 
tell you, sir, how it rejoiced my 
heart to hear him make this request, 
and I read to him one of the Peni- 
tential Psalms, which more than 
once brought the tears into his eyes; 
a blessed sight indeed to me.— 
When I left him to go to bed, he 
bade me good night in so tender a 
tone, that I could not forbear weep- 
ing when I got to my room, and, O 
sir, they were the sweetest tears I 
ever shed. Here her feelings over- 
came her and she wept again, nor 
could I control. my own emotions, 
and both of us feeling too deeply to 
converse much longer, she soon af- 
ter left me. 

The next Sabbath what was my 
surprise and joy to see this aged 
sinner, who had for so many years 


absented himself from the house of 


God, seated by the side of his peni- 
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tent daughter, waiting to hear the 
words of life from my lips. His 
countenance, excessively pale and 
wan, gave evidence of his mental 
sufferings, and that his spirit was 
broken withinhim. If ever I bless- 
ed God with my whole heart, it 
was then; and it was then, if ever, 
that I prayed that God would ex- 
tend the same wonderful mercy to 
the father that he had vouchsafed to 
the daughter. The next day I call- 
ed to see the old man. As I was 
about to lift the latch of the door, I 
heard a murmuring sound within, 
and, pausing a few moments, I dis- 
covered that it was the voice of the 
daughter, broken and interrupted 
by weeping, praying that God would 
comfort the heart of her poor father, 
by assuring him of the forgiveness 
of his sins through his blessed Son. 
Her whole soul seemed to be poured 
out with strong cryings and tears in 
this petition, and I felt an almost 

erfect assurance that it was heard 
in Heaven, and would be answered 
As I opened the door, 


in mercy. 
she came towards it and exclaimed, 
O sir, you are just the person I 
wished to see; I hope you will be 
able to say something to my dear 
father, which shall give him some 


peace and comfort. God, I answer- 
ed, is the only effectual comforter. 
And indeed I felt this very deeply 
as I looked at him, for he seemed 
literally crushed and withering un- 
der his mighty hand. His mental 
agony was dreadful, far more so 
than had been that of the daughter. 
The lashings of a guilty.conscience 
seemed to be torturing him to mad- 
ness. As I sat by hun I made some 
silent but I hope profitable reflec- 
tions on the dreadful nature and 
tendency of sin, and the unutterable 
gratitude we owe the compassionate 
Saviour, who, by his sufferings and 
death, has saved us from its eternal 
penalties. To the awakened sinner 
before me, I endeavoured to give a 
scriptural view of his exceeding vile- 
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ness in the sight of God, but at the 
same time point him to the blessed 
promises made in the Bible, to those 
who truly turn to him through Jesus 
Christ. When I parted from him 
he begged me to pray forhim. This 
I promised, but added, you must 
pray for yourself or my prayers will 
avail nothing. I can never forget 
the look he gave me, as clasping his 
hands together, he exclaimed, *‘pray 
for myself! How can I help pray- 
ing? If a person stood by me with 
a drawn sword, ready to pierce m 
heart if I did not cease praying, 
should not dare to obey him, for he 
could only ‘kill the body, but God 
can destroy both soul and body in 
hell.” ” | oS 

His deep and heartfelt convictions. 
for sin, issued, (as far as man can 
judge,) in genuine repentance and 
thorough conversion to God, and af- 
ter a few months, during which both 
father and daughter gave every evi- 
dence that they had really passed 
from death unto life, I baptized 
them, and the same day admitted 
them to the holy communion. It 
was indeed a day long to be remem- 
bered, when these once wretched 
and polluted sinners, knelt at the 
altar of their Saviour, cleansed and 
purified in his most precious blood, 
to receive the symbols of his dying 
love. ‘Their deportment upon that 
occasion was most interesting and 
affecting. A deep and penetrating 
solemnity marked their manner, and 
the expression of their tearful coun- 
tenances, was that of genuine hu- 
mility blended with holy peace and 
love. 

Months and years passed on, and 
I had the happiness of seeing them 
increase in knowledge and in grace 
while many an hour of delightful 
christian communion did I enjoy in 
their once wretched, and to me, 
dreaded abode. And devout prayers 
and hymns of praise, have for many 
years arisen to God: where once 
nothing was heard but oaths. and 
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imprecations, or the most impure 
and brutal language, so that often 
as whilst seated by their comforta- 
ble and cheerful fireside, have I ex- 
claimed, “what hath God wrought!’ 
[Episcopal Register. 


EARLY PIETY. 


Yo the Editors of the Repertory. 


I send to you for insertion in 
your paper, the obituary of a dear 
child, who died a few weeks since 
in my parish, at the age of eight 
years and one month. In his life 
and death, I have experienced’ a 
strong confirmation of a belief long 
entertained, that the hearts of chil- 
dren, are not strangers to the re- 
newing influences of the Holy 
Ghost. Deeply convinced of this 
truth, and of the great importance 
of it in the Christian world, I feel 
bound by duty to God and man, to 
take every proper opportunity of 
bearing my testimony to it. The 
present is too interesting and favou- 
rable an occasion to be passed by in 
silence. I feel, the most perfect 
confidence, in presenting this state- 
ment, as a sober, uncoloured, unex- 
aggerated account of the character 
and dying exercises of this little 
ehild of grace. Nay, I am equally 
confident in affirming, that it is on- 
ly a limited and imperfect state- 
ment. The picture was not drawn 
by the partial hand of affectionate 
parents, who were ever hovering 
over their sick and dying child; and 
heard, and saw, much more than is 
stated. They began the record but 
left it unfinished, lest even the re- 
ligious world might ascribe much of 
it, to the fond partiality of parents, 
prone to magnify into undue impor- 
tance, every look, and motion, and 
word, of a dyingchild. The state- 
ment, thus diminished as it is, and 
bearing every mark of honesty and 
truth, is attested by a large family, 
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where piety without enthusiasm pre- 
vails. In conversing with them on 
the subject, they freely confessed, 
that although they had often heard 
and read of the piety of very young 
ersons, and had felt it a duty to 
instruct their children in the Chris- 
tian faith, and enjoin religion upon 
them as if they were capable of pi- 
ety at a very early ages; although 
they had presented them the little 
books, containing the sketches of 
the lives and deaths of pious chil- 
dren, yet they had rather regarded 
these as exaggerations or pious 
frauds, which were well meant, and 
might help to prepare the hearts of 
children for religion ata later period; 
but when they recollected the un- 
common seriousness and conscien- 
tiousness of this child during thedays 
of his health, and heard the prayers 
of his last days offered up in his own 
words; and hymns which they had 
taught him, now repeated and so 
forcibly applied to Limeelf they 
could no longer doubt that it was 
the genuine operation of the Hol 
Spirit upon the heart of a child. I 
have heard other parents, who were 
in the habit of giving religious in- 
struction to their children, and sup- 
plying them with these biographical 
sketches and obituary notices, ex- 
press the same doubts and wish for 
some evidence within their own ub- 
servation. Would all Parents, 
Guardians, and Ministers, in faith, 
and with zeal and perseverance, 
perform their duties to children, and 
make full trial of prayer, instruc- 
tion, godly discipline and example, 
we doubt not but such evidences 
would be multiplied amongst us.—— 
See how they have increased in 
number since the institution of Sab- 
bath Schools, where religious in- 
struction is faithfully delivered.— 
Early piety is no new thing in the 
Christian Church, but has been seen 
in every age and every denomina- 
tion. Let the writings of the Fa- 
thers. of the Reformers, of the most 
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pious Divines, in the various church- 
es in England and America since 
the reformation be examined, and 
it will be found that they all bear 
the strongest testimony to religious 
instruction, as the great hope of 
Christendom. Just in proportion 
as that is faithfully attended to, will 
true religion prevail; just in pro- 
portion as it is neglected, will vir- 
tue and piety decline, and vice and 
irreligion reign. I cannot forbear 
quoting at some length in this com- 
munication, the sentiments of the 
very pious and learned Dr. With- 
erspoon, once a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland, 
afterwards President of Princeton 
College, and a distinguished mem- 
ber of the American Congress, in 
those times which called forth the 
first talents and highest worth of 
our land. In his sermon on the re- 
ligious instruction of children, he 
says, ‘*The declaration of our Lord 
that of such is the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, may be understood to imply, 
that children may even in infancy, 
be the subjects of regenerating 
Brace, and thereby become really 
ily. Thisis plain from the nature 
of the thing; for if they can carry 
the corrupt impression of Adam’s 
nature in their infant state, there 
can be no doubt but they may be 
renewed after the image of him that 
created them. Almighty power can 
easily have access to them, and can 
in answer to prayer as well as en- 
deavours, form them for their Ma- 
ker’s service. See what the Proph- 
et Isaiah says, (xxvill. 9.) ‘Whom 
shall he teach knowledge? and whom 
shall he make to understand doc- 
trine? Those that are weaned from 
the milk and are drawn from the 
breasts.’ Samuel was a child of 
prayer, and dedicated to God from 
is infant years; and it is said of 
him, that the child Samuel grew and 
was in favour with the Lord, and 
also with men. It is an expression 
frequently to be found in pious 
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writers, and among them that are 
far from denying the universal cor- 
ruption of human nature, that some 
may be said to be sanctified from 
the womb—that is, that the time of 
their renovation may be beyond the 
reach both of understanding and 
memory; and this being certainly 
possible, may justly be considered 
as the object of desire and the sub- 
Few perhaps have 
failed to observe that some children 
discover upon the first dawn of rea- 
son an amiable and tractable dispo- 
sition, and drink in spiritual instruc- 
tion with desire and delights; while 
others discover a frowardness and 
repugnance that is with much diffi- 
culty, ifat all, and sometimes never 
overcome.” The same writer in 
the same discourse observes, that 
the declaration of our Saviour ‘‘of 
such is the kingdom of God,’? ma 
imply that in fact, the real disci- 
ples of Christ chiefly consist of those 
who are called in their earlier years. 
The visible church of Christ is a 
mixed and numerous society; but 
his mistical body consisting of real 
believers, I think we are warranted 
from this passage of Scripture and 
others, as well as the analogy of 
faith and the reason and nature of 
things, to suppose consists for the 
most part of those who are called in 
infancy and pan This is an im- 
portant truth and deeply fraught 
with instruction to all of every rank. 
There are some called after a course 
of opposition to God, but they are 
few in comparison; therefore the 
Apostle calls himself ‘‘one born out 
of due time.”? Perhaps experience 
and a deliberate view of the state of 
the world, is sufficient to prove this 
assertion. 

The-instances of conversion in 
advanced life are very rare; and 
when it seems to happen, it is per- 
haps most commonly the resurrec- 
tion of those seeds, which were sown 
in infancy, but had been long stifled 
by the violence of youthful passions 
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or the pursuits of ambition, and the 
hurry of an active life. I have 
known (said this aged and venerable 
man), several instances of the in- 
structions long neglected, of deceas- 
ed parents, at last rising up, assert- 
ing their authority and producing 
the deepest penitence and real re- 
formation. ’ 

But my experience furnishes me 
with no example of one brought up 
in ignorance and security, after a 
long course of profaneness, turning 
at the close of life, to the service of 
the living God. The most common 
case is that the deep sleep continues 
to the last, and as the saying is, 
they die as they live; though in 
some instances, when their sins 
have been of the grossest kind, con- 
science awakens at their going off 
the stage, and they seem as it were 
to begin the torments of Hell with 
the terror of despair. 

You will find in some practical 
writers, an opinion or sentiment 
that seems not ill founded, to the 
following purpose: “Some are called 
at the eleventh hour, that none may 
despair, and there are few that none 
may presume.”? Others make a dis- 
tinction not without ground, as it 
seeins founded upon the wisdom 
and equity of the divine government, 
that when the Gospel comes to a 
people that have long sat in dark- 
ness, there may be numerous con- 
versions of all ages; but when the 
Gospel has been long preached in 
plenty and purity, and ordinances 
regularly administered, few but 
those who are called in early life 
are ever called atall. A very ju- 
dicious and pious writer, Mr. Bax- 
ter, is of opinion, “that in a regular 
state of the church, and a tolerable 
measure of faithfulness and purity 
in its officers, family instruction 
and government are the usual means 
of conversion; public ordinances, of 
edification. ‘This seems agreeable 
to the language of Scripture, for we 
are told, God hath set in the church 
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Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, 
Pastors, Teachers, for the perfect- 
ing of the Saints, for the work of 
the Ministry, and the edifying of 
the body of Christ. It seems to 
add further weight to this, that most 
of those who are recorded in Scrip- 
ture as eminent for piety, were 
called in early life, and we know 
not but it may have been the case 
with others, though not particularly 
mentioned. Those I have in view, 
are Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Da- 
vid, Solomon, Josiah, Daniel, and 
the three children in the Old Testa- 
ment; and in the New, John the 
Baptist, and John the beloved Dis- 
ciple: of whom I may just observe, 
that no other reason has ever been 

iven for the Saviour’s distinguish- 
ing him by particular affection, but 
that he was the youngest of the 
twelve.”? Such are the sentiments 
of an old and able divine of the last 
century, whose attention as is evi- 
dent from his writings, was very 
seriously given to the character of 
the young, and the best method of 
training them for a happy immortal- 
ity. They appear to be a suitable 
introduction to the very brief notice 
which is now given of a child, who, 
at the early age of eight years and 
one month, appears by the blessing 
of God on a rehideus education, to 
have been ripe for Heaven. I will 
only farther observe, that this child 
was in infancy dedicated to God in 
baptism, it is believed in faith, and 
not without fervent effectual prayers 
being offered up for its acceptance 
and sanctification. ‘This dedication 
was followed by an early instruction 
in the principles of religion, by 
means of hymns and little books 
suitable to his age, and by the 
regular de cose of co tag 
prayer each morning and evening. 
Thus, according to the divine com- 
mand, was he trained up in the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; and is it indeed to be won- 
dered at, that God should have ac- 
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cepted and blessed a duty thus 


performed. | 
W. Meave. 


Obituary of William Henry Harri- 
son, who died at the age of eight 
years and one month. 


“Karly, bright, transient as the morning 
dew, 

He sparkled, was exhaled, and went to 
Heaven.” 


William Henry Harrison was a 
most uncommonly pious child: his 
conscientiousness and love of truth 
being remarkable, from the first 
dawn of reason to his dying hour, 
when he gave token of being one of 
those distinguished by the blessed 
spirit of God. He was eight years 
and one month old when it pleased 
our Heavenly Father to remove him 
from this world to one better suited 
to his gentle nature. 

He was in the habit of praying 
every night that God would not al- 
low the devil to have any thing to 
do with him, and expressed uneasi- 
ness lest he should have any thing 
to do with his little brother, an 

rayed ‘‘that the devil might not 

ave any power over John.” A 
sore this of his own framing. A 
ew weeks ago he told his father 
that he really believed John was 
learning that prayer. Last May 
twelve months, he was accidentally 
scalded; and while suffering severe- 
ly, he called his father, and asked 
him if that would not be a good time 
to pray: and after recovering, he 
said he did not think he should have 
got well so soon, if he had not pray- 
ed so hard. About 18 months ago, 
he accompanied his father to Rich- 
mond, and on being asked if he did 
not want any of the pretty things 
he saw, he replied, **No; he did not 
want other people’s things, and that 
the Bible said you must not covet.” 
He used to say his prayers with 
such emphasis, that the servants in 
the room would say, he must be in- 


tended for a preacher. This pre- 
cious child had a very pretty talent 
for drawing. It was observed that 
he threw aside his, pencil after hav- 
ing been very fond of using it; and 
on being asked the reason, he said, 
‘‘Dont you know that God said, we 
must not make the likeness of any 
thing in Heaven above, or in the 
earth beneath”? Just before leav- 
ing home he inquired whether when 
we went to Heaven, it would not 
make us very sorry to miss some of 
our friends, who might not be in so 
happy a place. Whilst he was ill, 
he repeatedly asked his friends to 

ray for him; and would say, **Oh, 
eae I pray as hard as I can, 
but still I am very uncomfortable.” 
He often repeated his hymns, and 
dwelt much on the one beginning, 


Jerusalem, thou blessed place, 
How full of glory, full of grace. 


He repeated over and over, 


Jerusalem I long to see, 

And live a happy child in thee; 
There I shall never sin again, 
But with my Saviour ever reign. 


In answer to something his mother 
said, he repeated this: 
Prayer was appointed to convey, 

The blessings God designs to give; 
Long as they live should Christians pray, 
For only while they pray they live. 

Depend on Christ, thou canst not fail, 
Make all thy wants and wishes known; 

Fear not, His merits must prevail— 
Ask what thou wilt, it shall be done. 


Not long before the closing scene, 
he said to his mother, **Point, point, 
—why don’t you point the way?” 
She said, “Where, my dear?”— 
‘*To Heaven,” he cried; raising his 
hand in the most impressive man- 
ner, and looking upwards. Shortly 
after, he fell asleep, and on waking 
said, in a disturbed way, ‘‘I have 
not dreamt of the Lord.”” He was 
heard to say, ‘‘Lord, have mercy 
on my poor sinful soul.”” Upon his 
saying fervently, ‘*Oh Lord, great 
King!” his mother replied, “Yes, 
my child! He is a great King over 
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us all; and Jesus Christ is so good, 
he loves little children.”? He add- 
ed, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me: that’s what he said, Mam- 
ma.” At another time, on being 
reminded of the Saviour’s goodness, 
he replied, ‘I know it, Mamma— 
I know it.” Once he murmured to 
himself, so as just to be distinct, 
‘Teach me to walk in thy way.” 
He said not long before he expired, 
that he wanted wings, that Angels 
had wings; and the day before he 
died, he talked about the Hill of 
Zion. On waking another time 
from a sweet sleep, he said, 
Lord, come and be my guide 
Thro’ this uncertain space; 
Keep me forever near thy side, 
O grant a child thy grace. 

He prayed frequently during his 
jlness for his parents and other 
friends, as he had been taught.— 
The night before his death, he pray- 
ed so distinctly that he was heard 
in another room. The ejaculation 
of, *‘God bless my dear Papa, and 
bless him, and keep him,” appear- 
ed to proceed from the bottom of 
his heart. Two nights before he 
expired, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, he said, *‘I pray to God to 
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take me to himself in love. He 
would repeat with great stress, 


He gave his Son, his on/y Son, 
To ransom rebel worms, 


And 


There is beyond the sky, 
A Heaven of joy and love. 


On going to sleep one night, he said 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
if t should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


One of his friends thought the last 
words he uttered, with his hands 
clasped on his breast, were ‘‘Pray, 
ray.” 

lacie the last and not the least 
affecting circumstances of the death, 
was the attempt to raise his clasped 
hands toward Heaven, while his 
soul was evidently in prayer, being 
unable, through weakness, to raise 


them, or to keep them up when rais- 


ed, his parents upheld them, as did 
Aaron those of the aged Moses, 
when praying for Israel; and we ve- 
rily believe that he who heard the 
prayer of Moses, did thus ordain 
praise out of the mouth of this babe 
and suckling, and soon took him te 
the abodes of bliss. 
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Siz Sermons on the Nature, Occasion, 
Signs, €¥c. of Intemperance. By Lyman 
Bexscuer, D. D. 


Discourses on Intemperance. By Joun G. 
Patrrey, A. M. 


Address before the Massachusetts Soctety 
for the Suppression of Intevnperance.— 
By Caarves SpraGus. 


(Concluded from page 29.) 


Tue evils of intemperance, as 
they respect the general interests of 
society, are classed in different di- 
visions. 

The miseries of pauperism are 
chiefly imputable to this cause.—~ 


From an examination into the state 
of the alms-house in Portland, Ports- 
mouth, New York, and Baltimore, 
it was found, according to docu- 
ments introduced by Mr. P., that 
the greater part of their wretched 
tenants were brought thither by in- 
temperance. In one, two-thirds, in 
another, three-fourths, in another, 
four-fifths, and in another, six-sev- 
enths, of their number, owed their 
poverty and degradation to this 
cause. The proportion, we appre- 
hend, is not much less in our coun- 
try towns. Drunkards, and the fa- 
milies of drunkards, compose at 
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least two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of paupers. This fact, howev- 
er, gives but a faint idea of the po- 
verty caused by intemperance.— 
The number of those reduced to 
want, but kept from becoming a pub- 
lic burden by private charity, is 
much greater; and the want and 
wretchedness, from the same cause, 
of multitudes more who receive no 
assistance, is almost beyond cal- 
culation. Should any benevolent 
individual undertake to ascertain 
the dimensions of this evil, and vi- 
sit all the miserable hovels, and all 
the abodes of squalid poverty, and 
investigate the causes which have 
brought their tenants to this condi- 
tion, he would find three-fourths, 
at least, and we believe nine-tenths, 
of all this wretchedness to result 
from the idleness, improvidence, 
and expense, occasioned by intem- 
perance. 

‘*I have seen,” says one—-‘‘I have 
seen ardent spirits more than once, 
form, with a scanty allowance of 
bread and meat, the only meal of an 
almost perishing family. I have 
seen a mother and her children hov- 
ering, in the depth of winter, over 
a few dying embers, half naked and 
half starved; bread and water the 
only nourishment of the children, 
bread and rum of the parents.”— 
*s] have seen a little child, squalid 
and filthy, pinched with cold and 
want, covered but not protected 
from the inclemency of the winter, 
by a few tattered garments, her bare 
feet on the frozen earth, stealing a- 
long with a broken pitcher to bring 
to her parents the liquor, which was 
to serve for the morning’s repast— 
whilst in their comfortless dwelling, 
gladdened by no blazing hearth, they 
were waiting in bed, with a drunk- 
ard’s longing, for that which to them 
was better than food, clothing, or 
fire. 99% 

The next of the public evils of 


* Dr. John Ware’s Address, quoted by 
Sprague. ; 


intemperance, is the multiplication 
of crimes. 

Intemperance is not only a crime 
in itself, but is more prolific than 
any other cause of crimes. Drunk- 
enness produces in many of its sub- 
pas a temporary madness, and in 

is phrenzy the drunkard ‘‘scatters 
firebrands, arrows, and death.”— 
Mr. P. has furnished a number of 
facts in illustration of this position. 
In 1819, three-fourths of the as- 
saults and batteries charged in the 
city and county of New York, and 
brought before the court of sessions, 
proceeded from the degrading use 
of ardent spirits. A judge of North 
Carolina lately declared from the 
bench, that of the cases of man- 
slaughter which had come before 
him, there was not one which had 
not been occasioned by intemper- 
ance; and few of murder which were 
not attributable to the same cause. 
The following is a remark of Sir’ 
Matthew Hale. ‘*The places of ju- 
dicature,” said that great lawyer, 
‘‘which I have so long held in this 
kingdom, have given me opportunity 
to observe the original cause of most 
of the enormities that have been 
committed for the space of near 20 

ears; and by a due observation I 

ave found that if the murders and 
man slaughters, the burglaries and 
robberies, the riots and tumults, the 
adulteries and other great enormi- 
ties, that have happened in that 
time, were divided into five parts, 
four of them have been the issue and 
product of excessive drinking, of 
tavern and alehouse meetings.”— 
We learn from another source that 
out of one thousand and sixty-one 
cases of criminal prosecution in the 
year 1820, before the court of ses- 
sions in the city of New York, more 
than eight hundred were stated to 
have been connected with intempe- 
rance. Judge Rush, of Pennsylva- 
nia, makes the following declaration 
in a charge to the grand-jury.* **] 

* Rush’s Charges. to 
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declare, in this public manner, and 
with the mest solemn regard to truth, 
that I do not recollect an instance, 
since my being concerned in the ad- 
ministration of justice, of a single 
person being put on his trial for 
man-slaughter, which did not origi- 
nate in drunkenness; and but few 
instances of trials for murder, where 
the crime did not spring from the 
same ag cause. A moment’s 
reflection will be sufficient to con- 
vince you, gentlemen, that the va- 
rious breaches of the peace, that are 
daily brought before the courts, are 
derived .in a greater or less degree 
from this infamous and mischievous 
vice.” 

A respectable young gentleman, 
resident in Louisiana, stated to us 
in conversation a few weeks since, 
that a man could not maintain a re- 
spectable standing in society there, 
who would receive an insult, with- 
out demanding satisfaction in an 
honourable way. We inquired of 
him, how a man could mingle in 
such society, without exposure to 
the necessity of giving or accepting 
a challenge? He replied, that this 
was not at all difficult, as most of 
the insults which resulted in duels 
originated over the bottle. ‘*The 
way, therefore, to avoid the neces- 
sity of fighting a duel, in that part 
of our country, is, as the Scotch- 
men say, just to keep sober.” 

The board of managers of the 
Prison Discipline Society say, ‘‘In- 
temperance directly, or indirectly, 
furnishes a great proportion of the 
subjects for Houses of Correction 
and Prisons.”’ 

From these documents the con- 
clusion is obvious, that intemperance 
is the great cause of those crimes 
which require civil punishment: that 
if this single vice could be extermi- 
nated, man-slaughters would nearly 
cease, murders would be few, as- 
saults and batteries and breaches of 
the peace would be rare, our ars 
emptied, and our courts discharged 
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from a great part of their burdens. 

The evils of intemperance have 
a fearful aspect in respect to our 
civil liberty. This is exhibited by 
our authors with a fine glow of pa- 
triotic feeling. 


The ruinous consequences of wide- 
spread intemperance to a people govern- 
ing themselves, can hardly be overrated. 
If there be on earth one nation more than 
another, whose institutions must draw 
their life-blood from the individual purity 
of its citizens, that nation is our own.— 
Rulers by divine right, and nobles by he- 
reditary succession, may, perhaps, tole- 
rate with impunity those depraving indul- 
gences which keep the great mass abject. 
Where the many enjoy little or no power, 
it were a trick of policy to wink at those 
enervating vices, which would rob them 
of both the ability and the inclination to- 
enjoy it. But in our country, where al- 
most every man, however humble, bears 
to the omnipotent ballot-box his full por- 
tion of the sovereignty—where at regular 
periods the ministers of authority, who 
went forth to rule, return to be ruled, 
and lay down their dignities at the feet of 
the monarch multitude—where, in short, 
public sentiment is the absolute lever that 
moves the political world, the purity of 
the people is the rock of political safety. 
We may boast, if we please, of our exalt- 
ed privileges, and fondly imagine that they 
will be eternal—but whenever those vices 
shall abound, which undeniably tend to 
debasement; steeping the poor and the 
ignorant still lower in poverty and igno- 
rance, and thereby destroying that whole- 
some mental equality, which can alone 
sustain a self-ruled people—it will be 
found by woful experience, that our hap- 
py system of government, the best ever 
devised for the intelligent and good, is 
the very worst to be entrusted to the de- 
graded and vicious. The great majority 
will then truly become a many-headed 
monster, to be tamed and led at will.— 
The tremendous power of suffrage, like 
the strength of the eyeless Nazarite, so 
far from being their protection, will but 
serve to pull down upon their heads the 
temple their ancestors reared for them.— 
Cabellers and demagogues will find it an 
easy task to delude those who have de- 
luded themselves; and the freedom of the 
people will finally be buried in the grave 
of their virtues. National greatness may 
survive—splendid talents and_ brilliant 
victories may fling their delusive lustre 
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abroad—these can illumine the darkness 
that hangs around the throne of a despot 
—but their light will be like the baleful 
fiame that hovers over decaying mortali- 
ty, and tells of the corruption that festers 
beneath. The immortal spirit will have 
gone—and along our shores, and among 
our hills—those shores made sacred by 
the sepulchre of the Pilgrim, those hills 
hallowed by the uncoffined bones of the 
Patriot—even there, in the ears of their 
degenerate descendants, shall ring the 
last knell of departed Liberty. 

I would not, even in anticipation, do 
my country injustice. I glory in my citi- 
zenship. With the exception of the one 
hateful vice, which is spreading its rava- 
ges far and wide, we may proudly chal- 
enge a comparison with the dominions of 
the earth. The present, however, is not 
a time for the silken phrases of self-con- 
demnation. This gross and besetting sin, 
the parent of so many others, is a nation- 
al blot: and if it shows the darker on our 
scutcheon, that it pollutes so fair a sur- 
face, it becomes more imperiously the 
duty of every patriotic citizen to assist in 
removing it. Let not our glory and dis- 
gtace go hand in hand. When we exult- 
ingly proclaim to the decrepit communi- 
ties of the old world, how far we have 
outstripped them in liberty, let them not 
be able to tell us that we have also out- 
stripped them in a vice, which is liberty’s 
most deadly foe. If that be true, which 
we have been told, let it teach us humili- 
ty, and excite us to amendment—that 
though but two hundred years a people, 
but fifty years a nation, we have already, 
in this particular, attained a wicked pre- 
eminence over kingdoms that had seen 
centuries come and depart, long before 
the white sail of Columbus caught the in- 
spiring winds of our western sky. 

[Sprague, pp. 20—22, 


It is admitted that intelligence and vir- 
tue are the pillars of republican institu- 
tions, and that the illumination of schools, 
and the moral power of religious institu- 
tions ure indispensable to produce this in- 
telligence and virtue. 

But who are found so uniformly in the 
ranks of irreligion as the intemperate ’— 
Who like these violate the Sabbath, and 
set their mouth aguinst the heavens—neg- 
lecting the education of their families— 
and corrupting their morals’ Almost the 
entire amount of national ignorance and 
crime is the offspring of intemperance.— 
Throughout the land, the intemperate 
are hewing down the pillars, and under- 
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mining the foundations of our national ed- 
ifice. Legions have besieged it, and up- 
on every gate the battle-ax rings; and 
still the sentinels sleep. 

Should the evil advance as it has done, 
the day is not far distant when the great 
body of the labouring classes of the com- 
munity, the bones and sinews of the na- 
tion, will be contaminated; and when this 
is accomplished, the right of suffrage be- 
comes the engine of self-destruction. For 
the labouring classes constitute an im- 
mense majority, and when these are per- 
verted by intemperance, ambition needs 
no better implements with which to dig 
the grave of our liberties, and entomb our 
glory. 

Such is the influence of interest, ambi- 
tion, fear, and indolence, that one violent 
partizan, with a handful of disciplined 
troops, may overrule the influence of five 
hundred temperate men, who act without 
concert. Already is the disposition te 
temporize, to tolerate, and even to court 
the intemperate, too apparent, on ac- 
count of the apprehended retribution of 
their perverted suffrage. The whole 
power of law, through the nation, sleeps 
in the statute-book, and until public senti- 
ment is roused and concentrated, it may 
be doubted whether its execution is pos- 
sible. 

Where is the city, town, or village, in 
which the laws are not openly violated, 
and where is the magistracy that dares to 
carry into effect the laws against the ven- 
ding or drinking of ardent spirits? Here 
then an aristocracy of bad influence has 
already risen up, which bids defiance to 
law, and threatens the extirpation of civil 
liberty. As intemperance increases, the 
power of taxation will come more and 
more into the hands of men of intemper- 
ate habits and desperate fortunes; of 
course the laws gradually will become 
subservient to the debtor, and less effica- 
cious in protecting the rights of property. 
This will be a vital stab to liberty—to the 
security of which property is indispensa- 
ble. For money is the sinew of war— 
and when those who hold the property of 
a nation cannot be protected in their 
rights, they will change the form of gov- 
ernment, peaceably if they may, by vio~ 
lence if they must. : 

In proportion to the numbers who have 
no right in the soil, and no capital at stake, 
and no moral principle, will the nation be 
exposed to violence and revolution. In 
Europe, the physical power is bereft of 
the right of suffrage, and by the bayonet 
is kept down. But in this nation, the 
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power which may be wielded by the in- 
temperate and ignorant is tremendous.— 
These are the troops of the future Cesars, 
by whose perverted suffrages our future 
elections may be swayed, and ultimately 
our liberties destroyed. They are the 
corps of irreligious and desperate men, 
who have something to hope, and nothing 
to fear, from revolution and blood. Of 
such materials was the ariny of Cataline 
composed, who censpired against the lib- 
erties of Rome. And in the French re- 
volution, such men as Lafayette were 
soon swept from the helm, by mebs com- 
posed of the dregs of creation, to give 
place to the revolutionary furies which 
followed.—Beecher, pp. 56—59. 


Let no one turn away his eyes 
from this subject, or laugh at these 
representations, as the fancy of a 
sickly brain, or as a topic introdu- 
ced merely to display the powers of 
the orator. The danger is real, 
and cannot be denied unless we will 
shut our eyes to the light of history; 
and deny the connection between 
cause and effect; it cannot long be 
disregarded with impunity; the time 
to meet it will soon have passed by, 
and we as a people may ieeat in 
the sadness of despair, over an evil 
too great to be remedied. 

M. . P. presents this subject in a 
style of cool and conclusive argu- 
mentation. 


I affirm no more than is past contradic- 
tion; that slaves to their own desires are 
ready to be slaves to other men; that lux- 
ury has been the bane and ruin of repub- 
lics; and that the vile indulgence which 
is now a destruction wasting at noon-day 
among us, is luxury in one of its most 
menacing forms, and prepares a worthless 
population the most effectually for a mas- 
ter’s yoke. We are jealous of our liber- 
ties, we say. And are we the first of 
modern free states that have been so, and 
yet have fallen? Was not Venice watch- 
ful of its liberty, and self-devoting to 
maintain it, till enterprise brought wealth, 
and wealth, indulgence, and indulgence, 
effeminacy, and effeminacy, bondage *— 
Weare wise and refined, we think. Was 
Florence less so, when it unsaid all its 
weighty republican maxims, and bowed 
its neck to the foot of a rich and popular 
citizen? No, the guardian of our institu- 


tions is public virtue; an erect, manly vir- 
tue, in full command of all its powers; an 
independent virtue, not capable of being 
seduced for the offered supply of a base 
appetite.. Let but the habit we have 
been to-day contemplating pursue its ra- 
vages, and that virtue will fast be sapped. 
A miserable population will grow nume- 
rous, the subjects alike of intimidation 
and bribes. Without sense of character, 
without means of living, they will stand 
ready to be the instruments of the ambi- 
tious purposes of any wicked man. | It is 
thought such persons will value their own 
political prerogatives too much;to forego 
them; though they may not respect those 
of others, too much to invade them?— 
What care such persons for the difference 
between one political relation and anoth- 
er’ Their tastes have another object; 
and is it to be supposed that the despotic 
appetite against which natural affection is 
powerless, is to pause in opposition to a 
thing so unsubstantial as a theory of the 
rights of man? 

{ cannot avoid thinking, that as there 
is no darker stain in our national morals, 
so there is no darker cloud over our po- 
litical prospects,—the prospect of the 
permanency of our free institutions,— 
than this. I see not how this view can 
be gainsaid, if it be true, as it is unques- 
tionable, that intemperance is an evil of 
vast extent among us: that it isa thorough 
corrupter of the mind, that the disorders 
of a depraved population almost demand 
a despotism, and make it acceptable, and 
that its services may always be brought te 
establish one. I never see the drunken 
crowd on our public days celebrating 
their freedom, that I do not think they 
are then preparing themselves to part 
with it. pp. 42—44. 


We do hope that if our sober citi- 
zens will not be excited to decided 
and united exertions, by a sense of 
religion or humanity, they will be 
moved by their patriotism, their love 
of liberty, and their love of them- 
selves. 

To portray the miseries of in- 
temperance to the drunkard and his 
family, to collect its statistics and 
show its alarming prevalence, and 
its fearful bearing on the welfare of 
the community, is a comparatively 
easy task. But to ees out the 
remedy is a more diificult matter. 
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The great question is, What can 
be done to remove the evil? At what 
point of resistance can we rally the 
friends of reform generally, and 
rear an effectual barrier against the 
common enemy? This is a pro- 
blem which has tasked the wisdom 
of the wise and good, and called 
forth their efforts heretofore with- 
out success. 

Our authors have all felt it in- 
cumbent on them not to leave the 
subject without attempting to solve 
this inquiry. They all trace the 
evil to the same source, and take a 
common ground as to the point 
where reform must be commenced. 
They find thesecret of its preva- 
lence in the customs of society.— 
It is the common and unreproved 
use of spirits among the temperate 
that furnishes recruits for the great 
army of drunkards. Itis through 
this space of twilight that all that 
miserable company have passed in- 
to darkness. A man is neither 
born a drunkard nor becomes one 
suddenly. He begins with mode- 
ration or he would never end in ex- 
cess. Inevery instance of confirm- 
ed intemperance, the subject of it 
did but make such a use of liquor 
as was sanctioned and even almost 
enforced by the usages of society. 
It was the usages of society that led 
his feet to ruin. “Is it not so?” 
says Mr. Palfrey: 


Those who are from time to time 
breaking from the ranks, and going over 
into the class of intemperate persons, are 
we not sure that it was in each of them 
the less indulgence which challenged no 
blame, that led to the greater, which is 
infamous and destructive? Going further 
back, can we entertain the smallest 
doubt, that it was the unchallenged cus- 
toms of society, that brought them first 
within the sphere of that influence, which 
is about to be thus consummated? p. 57. 
58. 


Why did the boon companion make 
merry with his friends with liquor; why 
not with exhilarating gas, which would 
have made them happier while under its 


effects, and left them happier when its 
effects subsided? Why did he who felt 
the smart of a wounded spirit, and he who 
was harrassed by vacuity of mind, not 
have recourse to the poppy’s juices? 
They are a better seclative, are more con- 
veniently administered, and lap the sick 
soul in a more glorious elysium of the 
fancy. This is a Turk’s medicine for ‘a 
mind diseased.’ Why is it not a Chris- 
tians? 

There is but one answer. Itis because 
the gas was out of the way, a thing al- 
most unknown, hidden in the chemist’s 
laboratory; and the opium was out of the 
way, among the apothecary’s secret 
stores; neither of them substances familiar 
to the habits of society, and included in 
the economy of daily life. The ardent 
spirit wasin the way, and not tobe sought 
beyond where friends meet, and families 
dwell, and individuals for their various 
purposes resort, and the crowds of busi- 
ness and pleasure ‘most do congregate.’ 

All comes to the same point; it is, that. 
ardent spirits are so often used to excess, 
because they are in general use among 
us, meeting us at every turn, and because 
with or without what in the individual 
case we call cause, it is to excess in fre- 
quent instances, that, when generally 
used at all, they tend with a powerful 
urgency. Every where men meet with 
them, and, meeting with them, men are 
constitutionally liable to become their 
prey. This is not necessary; and many in 
fact escape. Numbers who use them, it 
is needless to say, are men without a blot. 
But what do we thence infer? We might 
master a lion who should waylay us; buta 
country infested with lions, would not 
therefore cease to be dangerous to live in, 
pp. 99, 60. 


‘It is hard,” says the author 
just quoted,** to account for the 
origin of the different habits of dif- 
ferent nations.”? It is the custom 
of the Turks to regale themselves 
with opium: ours is the equally 
needless and more pernicious one, 
to drink inebriating liquors. It is 
astonishing to reflect how extensive- 
ly this custom has inwoven itself 
into the whole texture of society, 
in our own nation and in that from 
which we are descended—making 
itself essential to all our social and 
our hospitable intercourse, to our la- 
bor a our rest, our sorrow and 


ESS 
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our mirth, our sickness and our 
health. On all occasions, and a- 
mong all classes, drinking is the 
prevalent custom. 

There is something fundamental- 
ly wrong in this habit of our nation, 
and there is a dreadful state of de- 
ception, or of apathy, in the public 
mind respecting it. The habit 
must be changed, or our ruin is in- 
evitable and immeasurable. The 
custom must be done away—and 
every sober citizen, whoreally wish- 
es for a reform, must lend his own 
efforts and example to the accom- 
plishment of such an end. “Let 
me then press you,” says Mr. 
Sprague, ‘‘to the enforcement of 
the only remedy for this destroying 
sin.”’ 


If we would really banish intemper- 
ance, we must close the hundred secret 
avenues through which it winds its way. 
We must turn our eyes from the pleasant 
shapes it assumes in its infancy, if we 
would not look upon it in all its full 
grown bloatedness. We must, ina word, 
give up drinking as a necessary fashion, 
if we would get rid of drunkenness as a 
necessary vice. This, too, unlike some 
good deeds, must be done before men— 
in the sight of our families, our friends, 
and the world.—Our children, who sel- 
dom think that can be wrong which their 
parents indulge in, must no longer behold 
the strange fire an every day household 
sacrifice. Our neighbours, who are anxi- 
ous to interchange with us the courtesies 
of hospitality, must from us. learn moral 
boldness enough to thrust the insinuating 
foe from their tables and _firesides. 
Wherever our influence can be felt, it 
Must be judiciously exerted. It must 
reach the young—who enter upon life 
with a blind deference for their seniors, 
and imbibe their habits long before they 
are able to weigh the tendency of them. 
it must descend to the poor—who are 
ever ready to copy the manners and prac- 
tices of those above them. It must spread 
round to the crowds of imitators, whose 
most anxious care is, to live like other 
people—and who deem it a very import- 
ant study to find out what is customary, 
without ever troubling themselves to ask 
whether it be right. In this way, in this 
way alone, can the good work com- 
mence—and if then there be any thing 


left for the law, let those who sit in the 
seats of authority look to it. They will 
not fear to follow where we dare to lead. 


Sprague, pp. 26, 27. 


Mr. Palfrey suggests several 
things as partial remedies, from. 
which he anticipates some aid to 
the work of reformation. Amon 
these he mentions substitutes for 
ardent spirits, such as wines, coffee, 
and other substances, which may 
refresh without inebriating. Some- 
thing, he supposes, may be accom- 
plished by means of saving banks, 


justly remarking that ‘‘a person 


who has little money at a time, is 
tempted to part with it for an idle 
indulgence, because he knows of 
no way to dispose of a small sum to 
advantage; and to inform him of 
such a way is to save much more 
than his money to him.” 


‘‘Again,”’ says Mr. P., ‘there is 
a great want of innocent public a- 
musements among us. We are 
told of a certain king, that he offer- 
ed a prize for a new diversion. 
We should do well to follow his ex- 
ample, stipulating for one which 
should be harmless and accessible. 
to the whole people.” 

A dangerous remedy, we should 
think, unless the evil it were de- 


signed to cure, should first be taken ~ 


out of the way,—for all the popular 
holidays we already have are 
among the chief promoters of in- 
temperance. The example of other 
nations, adduced by Mr. P., are 
nothing in the present case, since 
as drinking is not the vice of those 
nations, a popular festivity is unat- 
tended with those temptations, 
which are sure to come with every 
similar occasion in our country. 
But Mr. P. seems to have but lit- 
tle confidence in these remedies, as 
romising a radical cure of the evil. 
e have less. He speaks more te 
our mind in the following passage. 


To secure ardent spirits, in fine, from 
intemperate use, the method seems to me 
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no other than to drive them absolutely 
from common use; and, therefore, with- 
out undertaking to say what is every 
ene’s duty, I am sure that every one will 
be in the way of doing great good, who 
will resolve not to keep, never to offer, 
and never to accept them, except when 
gee are prescribed, thus causing 
is ‘moderation to be known unto all 
men,’ and by his conduct calling their at- 
tention to the subject. pp. 104, 105. 


With Dr. Beecher, ‘‘retrench- 
ments and substitutes are idle,”’ 
and the ‘prudent use” of spirits is 
the deceptive road to ruin. 


¥ know that much is said about the 
prudent use of ardent spirits; but we 
might as well speak of the prudent use of 
the plague—of fire handed prudently 
around among powder—of poison taken 
prudently every day—of vipers and ser- 
pents introduced prudently into our 
dwellings, to glide about as a matter of 
courtesy to visitors, and of amusement to 
our children. 


First or last, in spite of your prudence, 
the contagion will take—the fatal spark 
will fall upon the train—the deleterious 
poison will tell upon the system—and the 
fangs of the serpent will inflict death. 
There is no prudent use of ardent spirits, 
but when it is used as a medicine. All 
who receive it into the system are not de- 
stroyed by it. But if any vegetable were 
poisonous to as many, as the use of ar- 
dent spirits proves destructive, it would 
be banished from the table; it would not 
be prudent to use itatall. If in attempt- 
ing to cross a river upon an elastic beam 
—as many should fall in and be drowned, 
as attempt to use ardent spirits prudently 
and fail, the attempt to cross in that way 
would be abandoned—there would be no 
prudent use of that mode of crossing. 
The effect of attempting to use ardent 
spirits prudently, is destructive to such 
multitudes, as precludes the possibility of 
prudence in the use of it. When we 
consider the deceitful nature of this sin, 
and its irresistible power when it has ob- 
tained an ascendency—no man can use it 
prudently—or without mocking God, 
can pray while he uses it, “lead us not in- 
to temptation.” There is no necessity 


for using it at all, and it is presumptuous 
to do so.— Beecher, pp. 38, 39. 

It is not enough therefore to erect the 
flag ahead, to mark the spot where the 
It must be planted at 


drunkard dies. 
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the entrance of his course, proclaiming 
in waving capitals—ruis 1s THE Wax TO 
pEaTuH!! Over the whole territory of 
“prudent use,” it must wave and warn. 
For if we cannot stop men in the begin- 
ning, we cannot separate between that 
and the end. He who lets ardent spirits 
alone, before it is meddled with, is safe, 
and he only. It should be in every fami- 
ly a contraband article, or if it is admit- 
ted, it should be allowed for medical 
purposes only. It should be labelled as 
we label laudanum—and toven nor, 
TASTE NOT, HANDLE NOT, should meet 
the eye on every vessel which contains 
it. Jb. pp. 39, 40. 


In respect to the remedy of in- 
temperance, Dr. B.’s main position 
is the following. 


‘It is the banishment of ardent 
spirits from the list of lawful arti- 
cles of commerce, by a correct and 
efficient public sentiment; such as 
has turned slavery out of half our 
land, and will yet expel it from the 
world.” 

This is the point to which he en- 
deavors to bring the public mind and 
which he fortifies by an argument 
that cannot fail to come with weight 
to the conscience of both vender and 
consumer. We would gladly quote 
the argument at length, but must 
limit ourselves to some detached 
passages. We shall, however, 

uote the more freely, because no- 
thing we could say would be more 
forcible than the language of these 
extracts, and because we are anx- 
ious to induce, if possible, every one 
of our readers to possess the vol- 
ume. It is a book which every 
good man should own, and, having 
read it in his own family, should 
lend it to his neighbours. Indeed, 
if we shall be instrumental in pro- 
moting the extensive circulation of 
these excellent sermons, we shall 
deem it one of the principal ends 
we could have proposed to ourselves, 
in our attention to this subject. 

‘¢That the traffic in ardent spirits 
is wrong, and should be abandoned 
as a great national evil,”’ is evident 
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to Dr. B. from various considera- 
tions. Whether these considera- 
tions will be equally conclusive to 
other minds, his readers must judge. 


‘It employs a multitude of men, 
and a vast amount of capital, to no 
useful purpose.” 


Where is the good produced by the 
traffic in ardent spirits, to balance the 
enormous evils inseparable from the 
trade? What drop of good does it pour 
into the ocean of misery which it creates? 
And is all this expense of capital, and 
time, and effort, to be sustained for no- 
thing’? Look at the mighty system of 
useless operations—the fleet of vessels 
running to and fro—the sooty buildings. 
throughout the land, darkening the heav- 
ens with their steam and smoke—the in- 
numerable company of boats, and wag- 
ons, and horses, and men—a more nu- 
merous cavalry than ever shook the blood 
stained plains of Europe—a larger con- 
voy than ever bore on the waves the bag- 
gage of an army—and more men than 
were ever devoted at once to the work of 
desolation and blood. All these begin, 
continue, and end their days in the pro- 
duction, and distribution of a liquid, the 
entire consumption of which is useless. 
Should all the capital thus employed, and 
all the gains acquired be melted into one 
mass and thrown into the sea, nothing 
would be substracted from national wealth 
er enjoyment. _ Had all the men and ani- 
mals slept the whole time, no vacancy of 
good had been occasioned.— Beecher, pp. 
67, 68. 


‘‘The Amount of suffering and 
mortality inseparable from the com- 
merce in ardent spirits,” is another 
consideration which in the view of 
our author, “renders it an unlawful 
article of trade.” 


The wickedness is proverbial of those 
who in ancient days caused their children 
to pass through the fire unto Moloch.— 
But how many thousands of children are 
there in our land who endure daily priva- 
tions and sufferings, which render hfe a 
burden, and would have made the mo- 
mentary pang of infant sacrifice a bless- 
ing? Theirs is a lingering, living death. 
‘here never was a Moloch to whom were 
immolated yearly as many children as are 
immolated, or kept in a state of constant. 


suffering in this land of nominal Pistian 
ity. We have no drums and gongs to 
drown their cries; neither do we make 
convocations, and bring them all out for 
one mighty burning. The fires which 
consume them, are slow fires, and they 
blaze balefully in every part of our land; 
throughout which the cries of injured 
children, and orphans go up to heaven. 
Could all these woes, the product of in- 
temperance, be brought out into one 
place, and the monster who inflicts the 
sufferings be seen personified, the nation 
would be furious with indignation. Hu- 
manity, conscience, religion, all would 
conspire, to stop a work of such malignity. 
We are appalled, and shocked, at the 
accounts from the east, of widows burnt 
upon the funeral piles of their departed 
husbands. But what if those devotees of 
superstition, the Brahmins, had discover- 
ed a mode of prolonging the lives of the 
victims for years amid the flames, and by 
these protracted burnings were accustom- 
ed to torture life away? We might al- 
most rouse up a crusade to cross the deep, 
to stop by force such inhumanity. But 
alas! we should leave behind us on our 
own shores, more wives in the fire, than 
we should find of widows thus sacrificed 
in all the east; a fire too, which, besides 
its action upon the body, tortures the soul 
by lost affections, and ruined hopes, and 
prospective wretchedness.—pp. 70, 71. 


We execrate the cruelties of the slave 
trade—the husband torn from the bosom 
of his wife—the son from his father—bro- 
thers and sisters separated forever—whole 
families in a moment ruined! But are 
there no similar enormities to be witness- 
ed in the United States? None indeed 
perpetrated by the bayonet—but many, 
very many, perpetrated by intemperance. 

Every year thousands of families are 
robbed of fathers, brothers, husbands, 
friends. Every year widows and orphans 
are multiplied, and grey hairs are brought 
with sorrow to the grave—no disease 
makes such inroads upon families, blasts 
so many hopes, destroys so many lives, 
and causes so many: mourners to go about 
the streets, because man goeth to his long 
home. | 


We have heard of the horrors of the 
middle passage—the transportation of 
slaves—the chains—the darkness—the 
stench—the mortality and living madness 
of woe—and itisdreadful. But bring to- 
gether the victims of intemperance, and 
crowd them into one vast lazar-house, 
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and sights of woe quite as appalling would 
meet your eyes. 

Yes, in this nation there is a middle 
passage of slavery, and darkness, and 
chains, and disease, and death. But itis 
a middle passage, not from Africa to A- 
merica, but from time to eternity, and not 
of slaves whom death will release from 
suffering, but of those whose sufferings at 
death do but just begin. Could all the 
sighs of these captives be wafted on one 
breeze, it would be loud as thunder.— 
Could all their tears be assembled, they 
would be like the sea. pp. 71, 72. 


This dreadful work is going on, and yet 
the nation sleeps. Say not that all these 
evils result from the abuse of ardent spi- 
rits; foras human nature is constituted, 
the abuse is as certain as any of the laws 
of nature. The commerce, therefore, in 
ardent spirits, which produces no good, 
and produces a certain and an immense 
amount of evil, must be regarded as an 
unlawful commerce, and ought, upon eve- 
ry principle of humanity, and patriotism, 
and conscience, and religion, to be aban- 
doned and proscribed. p. 73. 


A third consideration adduced to 
show the unlawfulness of the com- 
merce is, that 

‘‘It seems to be a manifest viola- 
tion of the command, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself; and 
of various other evangelical pre- 
cepts.” 


No man can act in the spirit of impar- 
tial love to his neighbour, who for his own 
personal emolument, inflicts on him great 
and irreparable evil, for love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor. Love will not burn a 
neighbour’s house, or poison his food, 
or blast his reputation, or destroy his 
soul. But the commerce in ardent spirits 
does all this inevitably and often. Pro- 
perty, reputation, health, life, and salva- 
tion fall before it. pp. 75, 76. 


It is scarcely a palliation of this evil 
that no man is destroyed maliciously— 
or with any direct intent to kill—for the 
certainty of evil is as great as if waters 
were poisoned which some persons would 
surely drink, or as if a man should fire in 
the dark upon masses of human beings 
where it must be certain that death would 
be the consequence to some. p. 76. 

The consideration, that those, to whose 
injury we are accessary by the sale of ar- 


dent spirits, are destroyed also by the 
perversion of their own free agency— 
and that the evil issilent, and slow-paced 
in its march—doubtiess substracts in no 
small degree, from the keen sense of ac- 
countability and crime, which would at- 
tend the administration of arsenic, or the 
taking of life by the pistol, or the dagger 
—as does also the consideration that al- 
though we may withhold the cup, yet, 
from some other source the deleterious 
potion will be obtained. 

But all this alters not the case. He 
who deliberately assists his neighbour to 
destroy his life, is not guiltless because 
his neighbour is a free agent and is also 
guilty—and he is accessary to the crime, 
though twenty other persons might have 
been ready to commit the same sin if he 
had not done it. pp. 79, 80. 


The ungodliness in time, and the ever- 
lasting ruin in eternity, inseparable from 
the commerce in ardent spirits, proscribe 
it as an unlawful article of traffic. 

Who can estimate the hatred of God, of 
his word and worship, and of his people, 
which it occasions; or number the oaths 
and blasphemies it causes to be uttered— 
or the violations of the Sabbath—the im- 
purities and indecencies—violence and 
wrong-doing— which it originates?’ How 
many thousand does it detain every Sab- 
bath-day from the house of God—cutting 
them off from the means of grace and 
hardening them against their efficacy >—~ 
How broad is the road which intemper- 
ance alone opens to hell, and how throng- 
ed with travellers! p. 80. 


Oh! were the sky over our heads one 
great whispering gallery, bringing down 
upon us all the lamentation and woe which 
intemperance creates, and the firm earth 
one sonorous medium of sound, bringing 
up around us from beneath, the wailing 
of the damned, whom the commerce in 
ardent spirits had sent thither;—these 
tremendous realities assailing our sense, 
would invigorate our conscience, and 
give decision to our purpose of reforma- 
tion. But these evils are as real, as if the 
stone did cry out of the wall, and the 
beam answered it—as real, as if day and 
night, wailings were heard in every part 
of the dwelling—and blood and skeletons 
were seen upon every wall—as real, as if 
the ghostly forms of departed victims, 
flitted about the ship as she passed o’er 
the billows, and showed themselves nigzht- 
ly about stores and distilleries, and with 
unearthly voices screamed in our ears 
their loud lament. They are as veal as if 
the sky over our heads collected and 
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brought down about us all the notes of 
sorrow in the land—and the firm earth 
should open a passage for the wailings of 
despair, to come up from beneath. pp. 
$2, 83. 


In this position the author has 
taken high ground, and will be met 
by much opposing interest, if not 
with valid argument. That great 
evils flow from the sale of ardent 
spirits we have a most unhappy a- 
mount of evidence. That these 
evils are inseparable from the traf- 
fic, and will exist as long as the 
traffic itself exists, is almost equally 
obvious. But how large a share of 
the blame the public sentiment may 
eventually be brought to lay at the 
door of the dealer, or in what pro- 
portion justice herself may weigh 
out the guilt to the various parties 
concerned in the case—the distil- 
ler, and the vender, and the temper- 
ate and intemperate abusers, of ar- 
dent spirits, it is a difficult matter 
to settle. 

It is not our design to discuss par- 
ticular measures. We cannot ap- 
prove of all the measures, or all the 
doctrine of which we have heard 
from some places abroad. There 
is now a healthful excitement which 
is spreading itself through the com- 
munity, to a degree we believe un- 

recedented, and which we trust 
will gradually work a full convic- 
tion in the public mind respecting 
this great evil, and prepare the way 
for a general co-operation in its re- 
moval; and we should deprecate any 
proceedings which should contri- 
bute to prevent such anissue. Pro- 
scription, and censure, and enthu- 
siastic measures which outstrip the 
public feeling, and lose sight of long 
established prejudices and heredita- 
ry habits of thinking, cannot sub- 
serve the cause. 

There is one general aim in which 
the friends of temperance, we trust, 
are prepared to unite—the doing 
away of drinking asa custom. A 
more definite union is not, perhaps, 


at present to be expected. Men 
may differ in their views of subordi- 
nate means, though they may labor 
faithfully for the main result, accor- 
ding to their own convictions. One 
may think it inexpedient to sign a 
written paper, though he will re- 
solve on total abstinence; another 
may deem it needless to submit him- 
self to a physician, though he will 
banish ardent spirits from his fami- 
v3 another may refuse to label his 

ecanters, though he will remove 
them from his sight and abjure their 
contents. But in respect to the 
great end in view we trust there is 
but one sentiment among the friends 
of reform—one common and irrevo# 
cable resolve, that ardent spirits” 
must be banished from common use 
in society. 

For the attainment of this end, 
all the channels of information, and 
all the sources of influence in our 
land, need to be put in requisition. 

The ministers of the gospel must 
make this a more frequent topic of 
their public instructions. Probably 
there are few of them, who do not 
touch on it occasionally, and per- 
haps declaim vehemently against 
the folly, guilt, and mischiefs of in- 
temperance. But if a reformation 
is to be effected, they must take 
wider views, and show the dangers 
attending the commonand temperate 
use of spirits. ‘They must expose 
the causes of the prevalence of this 
evil, and exhibit its fearful extent 
and the jeopardy in which it places 
our social, civil, and religious priv- 
ileges. ‘Chey must pursue the sub- 
ject perseveringly, give line upon 
line, and precept upon gan’ and 
make ‘‘the pulpit, in the sober use 
of its legitimate powers, the great 
defence, support, and ornament of 
virtue’s cause.” 

The officers of our colleges may 
be important auxiliaries in this great 
work. Let them make the evils of 
intemperance, and the dangerous 
path that leads to it—the occasionat 
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and convivial use of spirits—a sub- 
ject of remark on every proper oc- 
casion; and let all the imtelligent 
love of country, and the future in- 
fluence of our young men at these 
institutions, be enlisted on the side 
of temperance and sobriety. 

Our judges, on the bench, have a 
peculiar opportunity for illustrating 
the nature, effects, and dangers of 
intemperance. A vast proportion 
of all the trials for crimes, which 
come before them, have their ori- 
gin in this sin. Their weight of 
character, and their station, give 
them vast influence; and their inde- 

endence enables them to exercise 
at without danger. Were all our 


§udges to follow the examples of 


Sir Matthew Hale and Judge Rush, 
they would be among the most ef- 
fective promoters of temperance. 
We would most earnestly appeal to 
them, in this pressing exigency, to 
send down from their elevation a 
healing influence. 

Our physicians can give most ef- 
fectual help to the work of reforma- 
tion. To their profession it per- 
tains to explain scientifically the 
effects of ardent spirits upon the an- 
imal functions, and upon the mind 
as connected with them. From their 
skill and their office as the guar- 
dians of our health, their opinions 
will have great weight, not only 
with the enlightened, but with the 
ignorant also. ‘The tract of Dr. 
Rush has probably had more influ- 
ence to repress intemperance, than 
any other publication in this coun- 
try. It is a subject of devout gra- 
titude to God, that so many of the 
Faculty have expressed their opin- 
ion, and lent their influence to ar- 
rest the progress of intemperance. 
We earnestly entreat them to pur- 
sue the course which they have com- 
menced, and interpose their skill 
to purge away this miasma, to 
cleanse this fountain of evils. 

Public addresses, well written 
tracts, and newspapers, are impor- 


tant auxiliaries in this good cause. 
They diffuse information, and keep 
up attention and inquiry. They 
throw light upon this scene of dark- 
ness, and keep it visible. 

The American Society for the 
promotion of Temperance will bea 
great agent in the work of reforma- 
tion. e hail the existence of such 
an association as a great blessing to 
our country. We trust it will re- 
ceive the patronage of all good men, 
and that it will not be suffered to 
want the means of doing all that 
may be done, to awaken the public 
ees and change the national ha- 

it. 

We most seriously recommend 
to all heads of families, to instruct 
those under their care in the de- 
ceitfulness of this sin, and their 
danger of falling into it. Could all 
beads of families be made to under- 
stand this subject, and faithfully to 
use their exertions, we should have 
great hope that the rising genera- 
tion might be preserved from con- 
tamination. he common use of 
ardent spirits in the family, is one 

reat cause of its prevalence abroad. 
Sisay respectable and many pious 
heads of families have not been sen- 
sible of the ease with which artifi- 
cial appetites are acquired, and per- 
nicious habits formed; their chil- 
dren have been almost nursed upon 
ardent spirits in their infancy, have 
been encouraged to drink in their 
childhood, and have had free access 
to the decanter in their youth.— 
They have used spirits freely to 
cure slight indispositions, to pre- 
vent sickness, to relieve fatigue, 
and to promote cheerfulness. Thus 
the future ruin of many a child has 
been laid in his minority. If the 
heads of families would exclude the 
common use of spirits in their hou- 
ses, would watch over their house- 
holds and warn them of their dan- 

er, they might be kept uncontam- 
inated till they arrive at manhood; 
and be fortified against the tempta- 
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tions to which they would be expo- 
sed in riper years. 

Sabbath school instruction ma 
be employed as.a powerful auxill- 
ary for the prevention of intempe- 
rance. The superintendents and 
teachers may in this respect, rem- 
edy in some degree, the defects of 
parental instruction and care; and 
may strengthen the hands of faithful 
parents, It is their unquestionable 
duty to warn the children under 
their care, against the temptations 
and dangers to which they are or 
may be exposed. By repeated in- 
struction and admonition they may 
do much to fortify them against the 
temptations to this vice. If sab- 
bath schools had no other influence 
than this, they would deserve the 
patronage of every Christian and 
patriot, and te friend to our so- 
cial institutions should use his exer- 
tions to bring all our children and 

outh under the influence of sab- 
ath school instruction, were it but 
for this purpose alone. 

The churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ are loudly called upon to 
bear a conspicuous part in the work 
of reformation. ‘They are bound, 
by the most sacred obligations, to 
bear testimony against every sin, 
and to-be ready for every good 
work. Asa city set on a hill their 
example is conspicuous. ‘Their own 
experience may teach them the ne- 
cessity of peculiar watchfulness in 
respect to the sin of intemperance. 
For as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, this sin is the cause of more 
cases of discipline, and more dis- 
turbance in the churches, than all 
other crimes together; and _ still 
these churches retain not a few 
members, who, by their too free use 
of spirits, cloud the light of their 
example, and prevent their own 
edification. | Let the churches 


wherever it is necessary, purge out 
this old leaven, and be more faithful 
in their watch and brotherly admo- 
nition. Though we do not believe 


that Christ has - them power 
to institute new laws, or to make 
new terms ef communion, yet they 
may faithfully execute the laws of 
Christ’s . house. 
resolutions and recommendations 
which may have a salutary influ- 
ence upon their own members, and 
extend to all around them. 
Christians in their individual ca- 
pacity, if they will take up the cross 
and deal faithfully with their fellow- 
men, wet do much by affectionate 
and prudent admonition, and by 
their own example. Let them not 
be backward in this great duty. 
The sources of temptation, which 
are most extensive and dangerous 
in their influence, and which are 
in our view most difficult to man- 
age, are social drinking in its vari- 
ous forms, ahd the use of ardent 
spirits as a stimulant to labour. Dr 
up these fountains and you cut o 
one half, if not a greater proportion 
of the streams which communicate 
the poison and desolate our land. 
To take a glass with our friends 
is considered an expression of so- 
cial, generous feeling; to refuse to 
comply with the fashion, requires 
more resolution than many men 
possess. Especially is this tempta- 
tion too powerful with the young 
and inconsiderate. They yield to 
the omnipotence of custom.—To 
offer spirits to guests is regarded as 
an expression of hospitality, and 
few are willing to hazard their rep- 
utation for this virtue, by resistance 
to the custom. This custom must 
be changed, or intemperance will 
be perpetuated and increased. It 
is possible to check, if not to change 
it. Let those who are impressed 
with the evil of it, refuse to partake 
of the social glass, and neither give 
nor receive ardent sprits asa Hs se 
of hospitality: we believe their 
numbers and respectability are such, 
that they will break the charm which 
now holds many in bondage, and 
that it will soon be considered re- 
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putable not only not to partake of 
this social cheer or to furnish it for 
others, but that to offer it will be 
regarded as disrespectful and un- 
genteel. 

If our most respectable young 
men can be persuaded to discoun- 
tenance the introduction of ardent 
spirits at their meetings for social 
intercourse and on public occasions, 
it would have a happy influence; 
others would imitate the example 
and break up this ruinous custom. 

We do not despair of such a re- 
sult in respect to social drinking; 
we believe the steps to it are al- 
ready commenced. But how shall 
the labouring classes be persuaded 
to -laabian ardent spirits? The 
prejudice is deep rooted in their 
minds, that they are useful, and ha- 
bit has made them almost as neces- 
sary as their food. Many of them 
feel that to refuse them the custom- 
ary stimulus, is an act of unkind- 
ness; is depriving them of the chief 
solace of their toil. 

We have no wish that they should 
deny themselves, or should be de- 
nied proper alleviation of their fa- 
tigues; but we do not despair of 

roducing conviction in their minds, 
that the use of ardent spirits is ul- 
timately not only no relief to their 
labour, but is injurious to their 
health, and dangerous to their mo- 
rals. 

It is contradicting the analogy of 
God’s providence, to suppose that 
the necessary supports of that labour 
which he has imposed upon us, is to 
be sought in the refinements of art; 
that the grain which he has given 
us, must pass through the process 
of distillation to minister to our 
strength. But we have better evi- 
dence than mere analogy. Men of 
the best medical skill have decided, 
and their decision has never been 
disproved, that **there is not a par- 
tiche of nourishment in ardent spi- 
rits.”” Their principal effect is to 
produce a temporary excitement, 


which is followed by indirect debil- 
ity. Under this excitement, the 
powers of the body are capable of 
extraordinary effort, but on the re- 
flux of the tide they sink further be- 
low the ordinary level, than they 
have been raised above it, and are 
left in a state of exhaustion which 
ardent spirits have no power to re- 
plenish: so that the labour perform- 
ed by the excitement of ardent spi- 
rits, is onl borrowing strength, 
which must he repaid with interest. 
It is a great waste of the bodily en- 
ergies: To use a common phrase, 
**Tt is living too fast.” 

A multitude of unexceptionable 
experiments prove, that ardent spi- 
rits, as an auxiliary to labour, are 
worse than useless. Our forefa- 
thers, who subdued the wilderness 
and prepared for us these pleasant 
seats, were a hardy race of men, 
who endured labour and fatigue, 
from which the present generation 
of their descendants would shrink. 
But they were not aided by the 
stimulus of ardent spirits. In our 
own time there are manufacturing 
establishments, and extensive agri- 
cultural operations, and naval ope- 
rations, carried on with better ef- 
fect and more ease and quietiess, 
without ardent spirits, than others 
are with them. There are individ- 
uals among us, who endure much 
labour and hardship without this for- 
eign aid, and are marked for their 
health and vigor. 

In the face of such evidence it 
is vain to pretend that spirits are 
necessary or useful to the labourer. 
The means of conviction are at 
hand, and let them be faithfully em- 
ployed, without the fear of incur- 
ring the charge of parsimony or 
cruelty. 

When all these various influen- 
ces, which we have mentioned, shall 
have been faithfully exerted, the 
way will be prepared for the aid of 
legislation. The law cannot be 
powerless, that is called into being 
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by ‘‘an efficient public sentiment.” 

But there will be a large class of 
persons who will stand aloof, and 
make objections. From interest, or 
incredulity, or apathy; they will as- 
sure themselves and others that 
nothing can be effected, and that 
reform is hopeless. For these we 
have an answer in the words of our 
authors. 


They who are unwilling todo any 


thing, will tell him (the friend of'reform) . 


that nothing can be done. They who 
fold up their arms in contented apathy, 
because the viper has not crawled into 
their bowers, will assure him that nothing 
need be done. They who deem that the 
sum of human duty is merely to provide 
for one’s own household, and respect the 
laws of the land, will try to convince him 
that nothing ought to be done. But let 
not all this shake the lover of temperance 
from his purpose—there is much that 
should be done, and if he will persevere, 
at length much may be done.—Sprague, 
p- 28. 


But it will be said,—what can be done? 
—and ten thousand voices will reply,— 
‘nothing—Oh nothing—men always have 
drank to excess, and they always will; 
there is so much capital embarked in the 
business of importation and distillation— 
and so much supposed gain in vending 
ardent spirits—and such an insatiable de- 
mand for them—and such ability to pay 
for them by highminded, wilful, indepen- 
dent freemen—that nothing can be done.’ 

Then farewell! a long farewell to all 
our greatness! The present abuse of ar- 
dent spirits, has grown out of what was 
the prudent use of it, less than one hun- 
dred years ago; then there was very little 
intemperance in the land——most men who 
drank at all, drank temperately. But if 
the prudent use of ardent spirits one 
hundred years ago, has produced such 
results as now exist, what will the present 


* 


intemperate use accomplish in a century 
to come? Let no man turn off his eye 
from this sub ject, or refuse to reason, and 
infer—there is a moral certainty of a wide 
extended ruin, without reformation.— 
The seasons are not more sure to roll, the 
sun to shine, or the rivers to flow—than 
the present enormous consumption of ar- 
dent spirits is sure to produce the most 
deadly consequences to the nation. They 
will be consumed in a compound ratio— 
and there is a physical certainty of the 
dreadful consequences. Have you taken 
the dimensions of the evil, its manifold 
and magnifying miseries, its sure-paced 
and tremendous ruin? - And shall it come 
unresisted by prayer, and without a fin- 
ger lifted to stay the desolation’~-Beech- 
er, pp. 83, 84. 


Nothing can be done? Why can noth- 
ing be done? Because the intemperate 
will not stop drinking, shall the temper- 
ate keep on and become drunkards? Be- 
cause the intemperate cannot be reason- 
ed with, shall the temperate become 
madmen? And because force will not a, 
vail with men of independence and pro- 
perty, does it follow that reason, and con- 
science, and the fear ef the Lord will have 
no influence? 

And because the public mind is now 
unenlightened, and unawakened, and.un- 
concentrated, does it follow that it c&not 
be enlightened, and aroused, and concen- 
trated in one simultaneous and successfut 
effort?’ Reformations as much resisted 
by popular feeling, and impeded by igno- 
rance, interest, and depraved obstinacy, 
have been accomplished, through the 
medium of a rectified public opinion,— 
and no nation ever possessed the oppor- 
tunities and the means that we possess, 
of correctly forming the public opinion— 
nor was a nation ever called upon to at- 
tempt it by motives of such imperious 
necessity, Our all is at stake—we shall 
perish if we do not effect it. There is 
nothing that ought to be done, which a 
free people cannot do.—ZJb. p. 85. 





Biterary and PHilosopHieal KuteVligenee. 


Mr. John Grigg, bookseller of this city, 
has just published, in quarto, a New Gen- 
eral Atlas, exhibiting the five great divi- 
sions of the Globe, with their several sub- 
divisions; all drawn and engrayed particu- 


larly to illustrate Malte-Brun’s Universal 
Geography. This Atlas is one of the 
neatest, cheapest, and most convenient 
which we have seen. It seems to have 
been. prepared -scientifically, with due 
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care; it is remarkably minute and distinct 
for the scale; well coloured and bownd; 
and altogether a good specimen of the 
great advancement which has been made 
among us in the execution of such works. 
[ National Gazette. 
We ought to have mentioned earlier, a 
thin quarto which was published in this 


city a fortnight or three weeks,ago, by- 


Messrs. owe a & Carey, — ihe 
title ‘*Tables of Comparative Etymolog 

and does’ Fowles in the Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, English 
and German Languages, or the Student’s 
Manual of Languages; designed to facilis 
tate the study of them, by a camgnected view 
of their declensions, methods of comparison, 
sonjugations, interchangeable ~letters, and 
similar terminations.” The author in 
part, and general editor, of these Tables, 
is Mr. John Lewis of. Virginia, a gentle- 
man who seems, from this work and a 


pamphlet which he has recently issued, - 


to have given a close and successful at- 
tention to pailological studies. Mr Long, 
the very learned Professor’ of Ancient 
Languages in the University of Virginia, 
prepared the Greek and Latin tables for 
the present Manual; and Mr. Lewis ac- 
knowledges himself, in his preface, to be 
indebted to Dr. Blatterman, Professor of 
Modern Languages in the same Univer- 
sity, not only for the German additions, 
but for a revision and correction of the 
Tables. The Preliminary Observations 
abundantly answer the purpose of ex- 
plaining and facilitating the use of the 
work. ' : 
We have looked through this produc- 
tion with great interest, and recommend 
it with much confidence tq,all who wish 
to become linguists. Mr. Lewis modest- 
ly suggests that some errprs may have es- 
caped detection; and Mr. Lorig, in-his in- 
troductory remarks to his portion of the 
Manual, makes the same admission. But 
though a few inaccuracies should be 
found, the-imperfection would not affect 
the general serviceableness and excel< 


_lence of the Tables, which, as Mr. Lewis 


truly observes, ‘‘bring before the eye at 
the same time, whole classes of identical 
and similar facts in language, so arranged 
as to assist the mind both in its general 
inductions as to all the dialects, and its 
particular conclusions in regard to each, 


and contain in a condensed form informa-_ 


tion, and the means of information, scat- 
tered in many books, and nowhere to be 
found in one.” —T[Jb. 

E. Weber, bookseller in Bonn, has an- 
nounced for publication a correct edition 


of the Scriptorum Historie Byzantine, 
chiefly from the text of the Paris edition; 
together with the more modern commen- 
taries, and Du Cange’s glossary. -The 
famous Niebuhr is said. to havé the chief 
management of this important undertak- 
ing, and the Prussian ministry has recom- 
mended the work for subscription to the 
schools and othe literary institutions of 
the country.—[Jd. e. 


North American Revitw.—It is stated in 
the Providence Literary Cadet, that Mr. 
Sparks, €ditor of the Nofth American Re- 

.view, has sailed for England. - The North 


-American, during his absence, is to be 


conducted by Mr. Everett. 


Mr: Jefferson’s Manuscripts. —From the 
Chatlottesville Herald we earri that the 
manuscripts of Mr. Jeffersoy are to be 
published in a short time: The-work is 
to comprise three octavo yolumes, of a- 
bout 500 pages each, and will be accom- 
panied by a portrait of the aflthor, and a 
fac simile of the original draft of the Dec- 
laratfon of Independence. - 


‘ The National Gazette mentions that a 
second-edition has been called for of the 
American Medical Journal, a new perio- 
dical, the first number of which appeared 
in November last. It is published by 
Messrs. Carey and Lea. . 


Rev. Herbert Marshall.—Messrs. R. P. 
and C. Williams, of this city, propose to 
panes a ‘Memoir of the Rev. Herbert 

arshall, a Presbyter of the Protestant 
Episcopal church.”—National Philan- 
thropist. 


Poetic Aboriginal.—In Dr. James Jami- 
son, the Seneca Indian, lately promoted 
to be a, surgeon’s mate in the American 
Navy, is said to have been found the real 
author of the “Tremont Prize Poem,” 
about which so much noise has been 
made.—WMilledgeville States. 


England. . 

Mr. Aspin is preparing for publication 
Urania’s Mirror, Second Part, containing 
Representations ‘of the Planets; with 
Descriptions, and an Apparatus forming 
a substitute for an Orrery; the whole fit- 
ted up in an ornamental Box. 

In the press, the Lady’s Monitor, or 
Letters and Essays on Conduct, Morals, 
Religion, &c. as to young ladies. 
By y ag Jane Grey, Queen Katharine, 

Cc. Cc. * ° 
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A New Volume of Tales, by the Author 
of ‘‘May you like it,” is in the press. 

In the press, the Process of Historical 
Proof explained and exemplified; to which 
are subjoined, Observations on the Pecu- 
liar Points of thie Christian Evidence. By 
Isaac Taylor, inn. Author of ‘Elements 
of Thought,” and ‘*Transmission of An- 
cient Books.” _ 

In the press, the Balance of Crime, or 
the guiltiness of Socinjanism compared 
with the guiltiness of profligacy; address- 
ed to young doribters. By the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, of Ongar. ‘ 

A Short Series of Popular Lectures*on 
the Steam Engirfe, by Dr. Lardner, the 


Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in the- 
New University, is announced for publica: ° 


tion. The Author professes to haye-treat- 
ed the subject in the most familiar style, 
and to have stripped it so far of mathe- 
matical reasoning: and technical phrag®ol- 
ogy, as to tefideg it at once intelligibl® 
and interesting ‘to the general reader. 
Just published, a Treatise on the Steam 
Engine, Historical, Practical, ~and De- 
scriptive. By John’ Farey, Engineer. 
Illustrated by numerous wood-cuts and 
25 copper-plates, engraved by Wilson 
Lowry, from drawings bysMr. Farey.— 
In 1 vol. 4to. 5/. 5s. boards. — ite 
We shall presently hear some curious 
particulars regarding Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba, as we learn that Sir-Neil 
Campbell, befere leaving this country 
for Africa, left in the hands of a friend in 
‘London, a-sealed packet, containing 
some particulars relating to that event, 
with strict injunctions that it was not to 
be opened till after his death.—[G/asgow 
Cour. * aa 


State of Religion in Holland. 87 


Library of fel Knowledge.—We 
have received the first numbers of a Lon- 
don Periodical bearing this title. It is 
conflucted by a society of gentlemen of 
high respectability for their learning, and 
rank in public life. The object of the 
society is to impart useful information to 
all classes of the community, particularly 
to such as are unable to avail themselves 
of experienced teachers, or may prefer 
learning -by themselves: and for this pur- 
pose the subjects are stripped of many 
technicalities, and are exhibited in a sim- 
plicit? ofstyle, and familiarity of illustra- 
tion, which brings them within the com- 
prehension of youth, and others of limited 
education. * The plan of the work em- 
braces between two and three hundred 
numbers; and on the following subjects: 
Natural,*Intellectual, Ethical, and Politi- 
cal Philosophy; the History of Science, 
of Art, of Nations, and of Individuals.— 
Under the first of these subjects are in- 
cluded the various branches of the Mathe- 


“matics, the Natural Sciences, and their 


applications to the business of life. Each 
treatise consists of thirtv-two closely print- 
ed octavo pages, with neat engravings on 
wood and ‘tables. They are issued at 
London on the first and fifteenth of each 
month, and furnished in this country b 
the earliest arrivals, at twelueand a half 
cents per number. We think that to 
those who do not enjoy the advantages 
of a liberal education the work will be 
highly useful in exciting a desire, and in 
furnishing matter for much profitable 
study and reflection; while it will not be 
wholly unprofitable to men of science.— 
Christian Spectator. 
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Religious Xuteligente. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN HOLLAND. 


In Holland the equality and good 
fellowship-existing between the dif- 
ferent religions sects, are equally 
delightful and instruetive. No re- 
ligious test is there applied to the 
candidate for officé, and no inquiry 
made farther than as to his aptitude 
for the post which he seeks to fill. 
So far eg this harmony extend, 
that it is no uncommon thing for 
one sect to borrow the place of 


religious worship of another; and 
ministers of different religious per- 
Siiasions have the honour, in turn, 


_ of preaching before the Royal Fam-_ 
ily and the Court. As no one re- 


ligious body is particularly elevat- 
ed, so no one is particularly de- 
graded, and there 1s a universal in- 
terchange of mutual respect. The 

ay of ail the ministers of the dif- 
ievoat persuasions is equally previ- 
ded for by the government, which 
makes no distinction between the 
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almost Quaker-like Mennonite and 
the gaudy Roman Catholic—be- 
tween the Calvinists, who are many, 
and the Remonstrants, who are few. 
The latter is by far the smallest of 
the Dutch sects, and probably does 
not consist of more than three thou- 
sand persons, though the ‘popular 
eloquence of some of their preachers 
causes their churches to be frequent- 
ly crowded. 4. Vander Hoeven of 
Rotterdam, ranks at the head of 
their divines. I found him a man 
of extensive theological reading, of 
great fervour of expression, and 
readiness of conception: his person 
striking and well moulded to orato- 
ry- Hewas very curious to know 
something of the peculiar style of 
our English pulpit eloquence, and 
especially of Chalmers and Irving. 
I have found in all the continental 
clergy a universal complaint of the 
very low state of theological learn- 
ing in England, and great curiosity 
to ascertain the cause that our coun- 
try has ceased to make her wonted 
contributions to the important field 
of biblical criticism. 

Swaart is also a man of consider- 
able distinction among the Remon- 
strants, a fine writer; and Wester- 
baanis also well known. The Men- 
nonites, or Anabaptists, are about 
30,000 persons. They have aban- 
doned much of the rigidity of their 
forefathers, and no longer make any 
difficulty about oaths, or taking arms 
in defence of the state. They have 
kept themselves more independent 
ofthe Government than the other 
sects, and generally provide for their 
own Ministers, though their poorer 
congregations receive the same sti- 
pend from the state which is provid- 
ed for the rest of the community. 
The number of Lutherans is about 
300,000; of the Reformed Church 
1,300,000; and the remainder of the 
population are Catholics, with the 
exception of a not very considerable 
number of Jews. The monkish es- 
tablishments are wholly rooted out 
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of Holland. The few females (Sis- 
ters of Charity,) who devote them- 
selves to celibacy, are at liberty to 
mix again with the world whenever 
they please. It is no uncommon 
thing for Jews to sit as Representa- 
tives in the Chambers; and at Am- 
sterdam, there have been fora long 
time Jews among the local Senators. 
In Flanders all the Protestant sects 
are blended in one, which is called 
the Protestant Church, but the num- 
ber of Protestants, as compared with 
the Catholics, is very inconsidera- 


ble.——[ Leyden paper. 
== 


VISITATIONS OF THE PROTEST- 
ANT BISHOP OF FRANCE. 


The last number of the Christian 
Journal contains a tabular state- 
ment, furnished by the Rev. Dr. 
Jarvis, of the visitations of Bishop 
Luscombe; from which we learn 
that the Bishop has held confirma- 
tions at Paris, St. Omers, Calais, 
Boulogne, Dieppe, Havre, Caen, 
St. Servan, (St. Maloo,) Tours, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Bruges, Ostend, and Dun- 
kirque. All these places have Pro- 
testant pastors, most of whom are 
clergymen of the English church. 
The number of persons confirmed 
is 869. The number of British re- 
sidents in these, and seven other 
places not yet visited by the Bishop, 
were estimated by him to amount to 
upwards of 20,000.—Ch. Kegister. 
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BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


The number of Auxiliary and 
Branch Bible Societies connected 
with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in Great Britain, is 2006, 
including 1445 Associations, 646 of 
which are conducted by females. 
In the Colonies and other depend- 
encies, the number of Auxiliaries, 
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Branches, and Associations, is 88; 
in Ireland, connected with the Hi- 
bernian Bible Society, 232; in 
Scotland, 160; on the European 
Continent and the Ionian Islands, 
$253 in Asia, 14; in Africa, 4; in A- 
merica, 578; total number of Bible 
Societies in the world, at the present 
time, 3965. The issues of Bibles and 
Testaments by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, from the 17th 
September, 1805, to the 31st March, 
1827, in Great Britain, is as follows, 
viz: 1,898,996 Bibles; 2,404,399 
Testaments—total, 4,303,395.— 
Purchased and issued for the Society 
in foreign parts, 176,249 Bibles, 739- 
984 Testaments; total, 936,233.— 
Issued altogether on account of the 
Society, 2,095,245. Bibles; 3,144,- 
383 Testaments—total, 5,239,928. 
During the past year, the parent So- 
ciety has made grants of the Old 
and New Testaments to the amount 
27.988/. 7s. 5d. 3in addition to which 
the Society has granted about 53,- 
800/. for distributing by Societies 
and confidential agents, in various 

arts of the Continent, Bibles and 

estaments in the French, German, 
Swedish and Danish Languages. 
Upwards of seven hundred thousand 
copies of the New Testament in 
German, have been printed and cir- 
culated among the Roman Catholics. 
The total amount of expenditure of 
the British and Foreign Bible Seci- 
ety since its establishment in the 
year 1804, is 1,424,985/. 4s. 7d. 

[ English paper. 


—=——s 
DOMESTIC. 


BattimoreE, Jan. 30, 1828. 
To the Editors of the Repertory. 

Last evening I attended a meet- 
ing at the Bethel chapel of this 
place. I was most highly gratified 
by what I saw and heard. A con- 


gregation of about three hundred 


persons of both sexes, had assem- 
bled and were at meg’ when I ar- 
New SErRIEs, 


rived. The Rev. Mr. Williams, a 
pious and excellent clergyman of 
the Presbyterian church, who has 
charge of the congregation, was lead- 
ing their devotions. Not <a 
to interrupt this exercise, I stoppe 
at the door; and felt it a privilege to 
join in the ardent, chaste and scrip- 
tural prayer which was offered at 
the throne of grace. The occasion- 
al responses of the people, marked 
by a devout emphasis, proved that 
they were not without deep interest 
in the service. For this I was not 
prepared. I rejoiced at it the more, 
perhaps, for that reason; and al- 
though I was yet a stranger to the 
individuals thus engaged, I felt that 
a better tie, even a spiritual affinity, 
united us in Him, in whose name 
our common supplications were of- 
fered. After ah ymn had been sung 
and a psalm read, a few forcible re- 
marks by Mr. W. prepared us for 
the exercises that followed. 

Several short addresses were 
made: some of them by seamen.— 
All were valuable as expressions of 
gratitude to God, for ‘hie special 
grace in awakening and converting 
impenitent sinners. One or two 
were peculiarly a those of 
the seamen especially. Their frank, 
unaffected and somewhat irregular 
manner was finely contrasted with 
the more methodical, pains-taking 
landsmen, as they were called.— 
The latter had an air and tone of 
voice suited to the occasion, and 
their expressions were generally 
set-phrases. The sailor was per- 
fectly in character. Instead of 
turning to the congregation, he 
spoke to the clergyman as if he were 
accounting to an officer of the ship 
for the discharge of his duty. 

One of them observed: **He wag 
upon his homeward-bound passage, 
when at the West Indies, he wit- 
nessed the death of a shipmate—one 
of the most horrid he had ever seen: 
for he died with curses upon his 
tongue. Here he first became con- 
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cerned for his soul. The Holy Spi- 
rit had convinced him of his wick- 
edness, and a few weeks after he 
came into port, he was enabled to 
rejoice in God his Saviour. Since 
that time, he had found Jesus pre- 
cious. Often had his blood run 
cold, at hearing the blasphemies of 
his ship-mates. Some of them, he 
said, were then present. He ex- 
horted them to become religious, 
and assured them of the happiness 
which he enjoyed in serving God. 
He fervently prayed that God would 
bless those who first established 
Bethels, and that he would take all 
the praise for the good that had been 
done and might yet be done by 
them.” This speaker was a young 
man. 

Another spoke of the value and 
inestimable privilege of prayer.— 
He had once fallen from the main- 
mast yard-arm. He had only time 
to cry ‘*God, have mercy.” His 
prayer was answered: for not a limb 
was broken, and in a few weeks, he 
was able to do duty again. He ex- 
horted his ship-mates to leave off 
swearing: telling them that the name 
of Jesus, which they so lightly es- 
teemed, is the only name given un- 
der heaven whereby they can be 
saved.” 

The last one who spoke was par- 
ticularly interesting. One of those 
whe had first speken, had remark- 
ed, that the sinner saved by grace, 
who would forbear to testify of 
God’s love in his salvation, thereby 
dishonoured his Saviour—that he 
who was ashamed of his Lord now, 
of him would Christ be ashamed, 
when he should come in the clouds 
of heaven, to judge the world. 

The old man rising, said with a 
smiling countenance, ‘‘I am on the 
Lord’s side. I am a sinner saved 
by grace. I know Jesus, my Sa- 
viour. He is precious:” and mak- 
ing a bow as he took his seat, add- 
ed, **that is all, I suppose, that I 
need to say.”” Immediately after, 


he rose again, and apologising for 
having made his first speech, (for he 
seemed to think it necessary to do 
so) he said: ‘One of them,” point- 
ing towards the speakers, ‘‘says 
that whoever keeps silence is not on 
the Lord’s side. No! No! Itshall 
not be so with me. I could not sit 
still under that. My conscience 
would not let me: so fe up just 
to say no to that. If I were to tell 
of God’s goodness, like the rest, I 
should not get through to-night. ”— 
His manner, while delivering this 
last sentence, seemed to indicate, 
that what the others had said, was 
nothing to what he could tell of 
God’s mercies. 

In conclusion, the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams made a short and impressive 
address, of which I would gladly 
give you some account did my. lim- 
its admit of it: though I am sure I 
should fail to do it justice. He 
seemed to me to have the spirit of 
his office. His remonstrances were 
plain but not harsh: and his exhor- 
tations breathed the anxiety of a fa- 
ther for the happiness of his chil- 
dren. A hymn and the benedic- 
tion, and we were dismissed. 

Ha eriod! is this, thought I, 
as I ied home, when, + aa 
the benevolent exertions of the pi- 
ous of several denominations, a 
house of worship is erected for those, 
whose religious improvement has 
been so long neglected. Happier 
still, that the Bethel chapel is not . 
misnamed. God has power on earth 
to save. He does save: and in the 
instances witnessed to night, his 
servants every where may see en- 
couragement to seek the salvation 
of seamen. With my heart full of 
sorrow for this neglected class of 
people: and of gratitude that a way 
seemed open now for doing them 
good, I earnestly prayed that God 
would raise up more Ministers who 
may labour successfully amongst 
them. Inthe warmth of my first 
impressions, I resolved, by the grace 
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of God, to neglect no oppastamity of 
contributing my mite of assistance 
to this great work. May God put 
it into the hearts of his people in 
every seaport, to employ the talents 
with which they are gifted, in the 
spread of the Gospel amongst sea- 
men. While other works of bene- 
volence are made permanent and 
efficient, this ought not to be left 
undone. W. 


— 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


the Society for the Education o 

he Sen Mon for the Minit, 
try of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; heldin Georgetown, Oct. 
31st, 1827. 


This being the day for the Annu- 
al Meeting, a larger number of 
members than usual was present. 
The President having eden the 
chair, the meeting was opened with 
singing and prayer, and the minutes 
of the last meeting were read. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Meade, 

Resolved unanimously, That while the 
members of this Society bow with resig- 
nation to the afflicting dispensation of di- 
vine Providence which has removed from 
his earthly labours their late respected 
and beloved President, the Rev. Dr. Wit- 
mER, they deem it their duty to record 
their affectionate remembrance of his 
personal worth, and of their grateful 
sense of the benefits conferred upon this 
Institution by his official and gratuitous 
labours and services. 

The Treasurer’s report was read 
exhibiting a balance of $52.40 in 
his hands; $3,138 having been re- 
ceived, and $3,234 having been 
paid out to meet current expenses 
and appropriations. 

A Committee was appointed on 
the state of the Society, whose re- 
port was laid upon the table. 

On motion of the Rev. Ch’s. P. 
MIlvaine, of Brovklyn, N. Y.— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Soci- 
ety be given to their several Auxiliaries 
for their persevering exertions in promot- 
ing its interests and prosperity. 

The following gentlemen were 
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then appointed officers for the ensu- 

ing year. 

Rey. Wm. Haw tery, Washington, D. C. 
President. 

—— W. D. Anvpison, Georgetown, D.C, 
1st Vice-President. * 

— J. P. K. Hensnaw, Baltimore, 2d. 

—— Dr. Wm. Meape, Fred. co. Va. 3d. 

Joan Jouns, Fredericktown, 4th. 

Eruan Attex, Washington, Sec’ry. 

Crar.es Pace, Esq. Alexandria, Treas’r. 








Managers. 

Rev. Epwarp C. M‘Guire, Fredericks- 

burgh, Va. 
Gro. Lemmon, Hagerstown, Md. 
—— Dr. Kerrn, Professor in Theological 

Seminary, Fairfax county, Va. 
Cuarces Mann, Charles co. Md. 
Cus. P. M‘Itvarye, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bens. P. Aypetorr, Philadelphia. 
—— W. Armstrong, Montgom. co. Md. 
—— S. W. Prestman, New Castle, Del. 
—— Wo. Jacxson, Alexandria, D. C. 
Georce Boyp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— H. N. Gray, Georgetown, D.C. 
Dr. Mitnor, New York, N. Y. 
SrerHen H. Tyne, Prince Georges 

county, Md. 
—— Prof. Lippitt, Fairfax county, Va. 
H. W. Ducacuet, Norfolk, Va. 
Francis S. Key, Esq. Georgetown, D- C. 
Dant. Murray, Esq. A. Arundel co- Md. 
Ricap. W. West, Esq. Prince Georges 

county, Md. 

E. I. Lez, Esq. Alexandria, D. C. 
Puitie Netson, Esq. Frederick co. Va. 
Hon. J. C. Hersert, Pr. George co. Md. 
Ricsarp Smita, Esq. Washington, D.C. 
Wo. Firzavens, Esq. Stafford co. Va. 
R. T. Taom, Esq. Fredericksburgh, Va. 
Dr. H. Peaxer, Alexandria, D. C. 
CremenT Brooke, Esq. Pr. Geo. co. Md. 
Epwarp Cotston, Martinsburgh, Va. 
Epw. A. Newron, Esq. Pittsfield, Mass. 
James Murray, Esq. Annapolis, Md. 
Jamzs Hutton, Esq. Washington, D. €. 


Patrons. 
Joun Contet, Prince Georges co. Md. 
Dr. E. De Burrs, Baltimore, Md. 


























Dr. Wm. Donaxpson, do. 
J. Topaunter, Esq. do. 
T. Jones, Esq. do. 


Col. Henperson, Washington, D. C. 
R. B. Maeruper, Esq. Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. J. P. K. Hensnaw, do. 
Wm. Norris, Esq. do. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswotp, R. Island. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Caasz, Ohio. 

Letters were received from a 


number of gentlemen, apologising 
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- for unavoidable absence. 


92 Contributions. —Baltimore Bible Society. 


The Ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. G. T. 
Bedell, of Philadelphia; and a col- 
lection taken up amounting to $90. 
E. ALLEN, Sec’ry. 


(CPThe Secretary deems it due to the 
friends of the Society to state that the 
above minutes would have been publish- 
ed sooner, but for his having been absent 
from the city, and for his having waited 
for the Report toaccompany them. The 
Report is still in the hands of the Com- 
mittee to whom it was referred, and will 
be published so soon as returned. 

The prospects of the Society were ne- 
ver brighter or more encouraging than at 
present. ‘There is still encouragement— 
great encouragement to thank God and 
go forward. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


The Treasurer of the Education Soci- 
ety acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing monies, viz: 

From Hugh Boyle, Esq. of Baltimore, to 
make himself a Patron, per Rev. J. P. 
K. Henshaw, $100 

Cash from a late Beneficiary, .. 100 

On account of the Repertory, . 30 

C. Pager, Treasurer. 


Contributions at the Annual Meeting of the 
Education Society. 
Hon. John C. Herbert, Prince Georges 
TD ann nip veniequns $10 
Clement Brooke, Esq. do do. 
Mrs. R. Smallwood, Washington, 
Mr. Wm. A. Smallwood, do. 
John Page Smith, Esq. of Louis- 
ville, Kent’y. per J.C. Dunn, 
Rev. T. G. Allen, Montg. co. Md. 
John P. Fenner, Esq. Washington, 
Rev. G. Griswold, Northamp’n. Ms. 
G. W. Ridgely, Philadelphia, 
Benj. Allen, do. 
—— G. T. Bedell, do. 
—— H. V. D. Johns, Washington, 
~—-— Southerland Douglass, Geo. 
WR Ee. aha van cca ces 
Mr. J. Poole, Montgomery co. Md. 
per Rev. Wm. Armstrong, .... 1 
Ladies of St. Peter’s ch. do. do. 5 
Female Aux. Soc’y. Washington, 
per Rev. Wm. Hawley, 
Female Aux. Soc’y. Brooklyn, N. 
Y. to constitute the Rev. E. M. 
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Johnson a life member, per Rev. 

Bip. TRGMEREW, occccccccccceces MIM 
Female Aux. Soc. Leesburg, Va. 

per Rev. Thos. Jackson, ...... 18 
From the Virginia Theol. Sem. on 

account of loan by F. S. Key, 

Esq. of Georgetown, D. C....... 25 
From the same, on same acc’t. by 

Wm. Norris, Esq. of Baltimore, 50 
Collection after the ann’l, Sermon, 90 


$293 25 


Donations to the Seminary. 

By the Ladies of St. Peter’s church, be- 
sides Blankets and other donations, te 
furnish two rooms for the use of Bene- 
ficiaries in the Seminary, .... $60 25 

By the Ladies of St. Paul’s church, 
Alexandria, in cash, furniture, 
and other articles for one room 
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ADDRESS 


Of the Young Men’s Bible Society of Bat- 
timore, to the inhabitants of St. Mary’s, 
Charles, Prince George’s, and Montgom- 
ery Counties, Maryland. 


Dear Christian Friends: A cir- 

cumstance has occurred since the 
ublication of our Address to the 

inhabitants of this State, which we 
deem it necessary to communicate 
to you. 

The Board of Managers of the 
Bible Society of the City of Wash- 
ington, D. C. has informed us that 
the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by them, on the 
21st instant, viz:— 

‘Resolved, That, in humble re- 
liance upon Divine Providence, this 
Society will undertake to supply 
with Bibles, within one year from 
this time, every destitute family in 
the City and County of Washing- 
ton, and will aid the exertions of 
the Young Men’s Bible Society of 
Baltimore, by engaging, also, to 
furnish with Bibles, within the same 
period, the destitute in the four ad- 


36 75 joining Counties of Maryland, viz: 


St. Mary’s Charles, Prince George’s 
and Montgomery.” 








1828.) 


The aid so kindly offered has 
been promptly and gladly accepted. 
We have accordingly returned our 
thanks to that Society for their li- 
berality, and requested them to a- 
dopt such measures, in regard to 
the counties above mentioned, as 
they may think best calculated to 
promote the object in view; but at 
the same time to be in accordance 
with the spirit of the plan already 
published by us, whichis, that each 
county may take upon itself to as- 
certain and supply its own wants. 
We therefore request that all com- 
munications from you, on this most 
interesting and important — 
may be addressed to Mr. Joxn 
Corie, Jr. Secretary of the Bible 
Society of Washington City. 

We avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to urge you immediately to 
enter upon this ‘LABOUR OF LOVE,’ 
as the time allotted for its perform- 
ance is short, and the busy season 
in the country will soon commence, 
when it will be difficult to procure 
proper persons to act on the Com- 
mittees for searching out the desti- 
tute families, and raising funds to 
supply their wants. 

Our eyes are anxiously turned 
towards you, with a hope that we 
‘shall soon see you in the spirit of 
Christian charity, pouring the light 
of Divine Revelation into those pla- 
ces where moral darkness and deso- 
lation have hitherto reigned, and 
causing the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy at the glad tidings, ‘thy 
Maker is thy Husband;”? whilst the 
orphan’s prayer shall ascend to 
‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven.” 

We commit this holy cause into 
your hands, and pray that you may 
hereafter be able to render up your 
accounts, in regard to it, ‘‘with 
joy, and not with grief.” 

On behalf of the Young Men’s 
Bible Society of Baltimore, 

T. B. Rurrer, President. 
W. L. Git, Cor. Sec. 
Baltimore, Feb. 1828. 
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ADDRESS 


Of the Bible Society of Washington city te 
the inhabitants of St. Mary’s, Charles, 
Prince George’s, and Montgomery coun- 
ties, in Maryland. 


Dear Christian Friends: From 
the preceding address of the Young 
Men’s Bible Society of Baltimore, 
you perceive that the Bible Society 
of Washington city, has offered to 
aid them, in carrying into effect 
their noble resolution, ‘‘to supply 
each destitute family in the state of 
Maryland, with a copy of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, within one year,” 
by engaging to furnish with Bibles, 
the destitute in your counties, with- 
in that period. This offer has been 
made, and accepted, we trust in 
the spirit of love, the very spirit of 
that holy Book, which it is our 
common object to circulate. Neith- 
er the Society in this city, nor in 
Baltimore, wish to exclude you 
from this benevolentand honourable 
work: for benevolent it certainly is, 
to furnish those who are petiching 
for lack of knowledge with the 
Word of Lifes and honourabie it 
surely is, to be the co-workers with 
God, in promoting the highest tem- 
poral and eternal interests of im- 
mortal beings. We earnestly so- 
licit indeed, your early and hearty 
co-operation in this labour of love. 
And we solicit it on the same prin- 
ciples and plan, which have already 
been proposed to you, by the Young 
Men’s Bible Society of Baltimore, 
viz:— 

ist. That each County Bible So- 
ciety, ascertain and supply, as far 
as practicable, the number of Bibles 
wanted by the families, within the 
sphere of its operations. 

2d. That where no Bible Society 
now exists, one be immediately 
formed by the friends of the cause, 
for the purpose above specified. 

3d. That Committees, or Agents 
be appointed, in different parts of 
the county, to ascertain by person- 
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al inquiry, the number of families 
destitute of the Bible, and willing 
to receive it, by purchase or asa 
gift; and also to collect the funds 
which may be necessary, to supply 
the demand. 

4th. That Ministers of the Gos- 
pel of all denominations, recom- 
mend the object to their congrega- 
tions, and render all the assistance 
in their power to the Societies, As- 
sociations, Committees, or Agents, 
within their respective parishes, 
circuits, or districts. 

What you design to do in this 
holy work, brethren, must be done 
speedily. The year will soon roll 
round. The honour and reward 
are now both within your reach.— 
Let them not be borne away by 
others. Any assistance in our 

ower to give, you may at all times 
Goals command. The organ of 
communication with our Society, is 
‘‘Joun Coyze, Jr. Secretary of the 
Bible Society of Washington city.” 
By order of the Board, 


Won. Haw ey, >) L£xecutive Commit- 


Jno. Davis, tee of the Bible Soci- 
Rost. Semp.e, f ety of Washington 
RevBeEN Post, J city. 


Washington city, Feb. 16, 1828. 


Tracts blessed to three Youths in 
Massachusetts. 


Communicated by a Clergyman to the 
American Tract Society, Boston. 


Miss S was a thoughtless 
giddy girl; but, like many others 
was fond of reading, though not ve- 
ry choice as to what it was. She 
had one day put into her hands the 
Dairyman’s Daughter.”? It exci- 
ted her attention. She was led to 
inquire what she should do to obtain 
that on which rested the hope of that 
interesting saint. She was enabled 
to put her trust in Christ, and now 
stands an honorable member of this 
church. 





Tracts. —Indian Bible Society. 
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I mention also the case ofa young 
man who had embraced the doctrine 
of ‘Universal Salvation.”» He was 
not of that class who are willing 
that every one should think as they 
ape Those who differed from 
im, he opposed. And as Evan- 
ng truth was most opposed to 
1im, he was the most strenuous i 
his endeavors to ridicule it, and 
destroy its effects, wherever he 
could. A lady handed him the 
Tract, by Rev. Andrew Fuller, on 
‘Universalism.’ At first, he treated 
it contemptuously; but afterwards 
condescended to give it a read- 
ing. He was then induced to read 
it agains and it brought him under 
strong convictions for sin. This 
state of anxious solicitude was suc- 
ceeded by a hope in the covenant of 
mercy, and he is now walking in 
newness of life. 

I would also notice the case of a 
young woman, who had made a pro- 
fession of religion in the vicinity of 
this town, three years previous to 
her residence here. She one day 
took in her hand the Tract entitled 
“Self Examination.”” The pun- 
gent nature of those questions reach- 
ed farther than ever she had~been 
before; she found she was still “in 
the gall of bitterness and in. the 
bond of iniquity.” Her grief was 
excessive, being augmented by the 
consideration of het having made a 
profession of what she never expe- 
rienced. She continues yet in a 
state of great anxiety, which God 
grant may terminate in joy and 
peace in believing. 


——— 


INDIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The females in the mission school 
at Mayhew have formed a Bible So- 
ciety. The members contribute the 


avails of their labour half a day, 
every week, to furnish Bibles for 
the destitute in Ceylon; to be re- 
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mitted to the Female Bible Society 
of that island. Here is an example 
that must chide the remissness of 
many in Christian lands for their 
neglect to send abroad the Holy 
Scriptures. These indian girls act 
as though they really believed they 
possessed the Word of Life—a book, 
the contemplation of whose Author 
cannot but fill every mind with awe 
and solemnity. With a book from 
such a source, can there be a doubt 
that it is thé obvious duty of every 
one to convey it to his neighbour? 
But alas! how many, though they 
recognize its true Author, lock it 
up, apparently unconscious whence 
it originated. —{Philadelphian. 


CONVERSION OF AN INDIAN SOR- 
CERER. 


The following extract is taken 
from a letter ie Sree in the Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, written 
by a Methodist Missionary in Up- 
per Canada. | 

“I cannot omit mentioning an in- 
stance here of the effects of the 
Gospel on the mind and manners of 
a native who was long in the practice 
of incantations. He was froma body 
of the Chippewas on the Thames. 
His conversion appears to be a real 
change. From the pious and regu- 
lar deportment of this man for seve- 
ral months past, the brethren have 
confided in his integrity, and have 
appointed him to accompany the 
native exhorters to his brethren at 
Muncy town. So soon as he receiv- 
ed the Gospel, he came immediately 
to brother Jones and gave up to him 
the apparatus of his necromancy. It 
consists of many odd articles, such 
as the claws of beasts and bills of 
birds, the skins of birds and snakes, 
&c. arrows which have been conse- 
crated to be used against foes at a 
great distance, as also a sort of roots 
and medicine to be employed for 
the same purpose. It appears that 


this kind of science is known and 
practised in most of their tribes, 
though none pretend to use it but 
those who have, with long and tedi- 
ous ceremonies, been initiated into 
its mysteries. Such are treated 
with more than ordinary respect, 
and even the utensils are viewed 
and handled with awe. Hereafter 
we may give you a more particular 
description of the soveieel stitial, 
though I believe it will be rather 
difficult to describe all of them; for, 
from the appearance, the mice pos- 
sessing less reverence than the en- 
chanting fraternity, have seized on 
several articles, and gnawed them 
to pieces.” 


ORDINATION. 


On Tuesday, December 18, 1827, 
the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart held 
an ordination in St. Famiow? Church, 
Newtown, Long-Island, and admit- 
ted to the holy order of priests the 
Rev. George A. Shelton, deacon, 
the minister of that church, and an 
alumnus of the General Theological 


Seminary in the United States. 


Rev. George Boyd, of the Epis- 
copal church, has been unanimously 
elscted General Agent of the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union; and 
has accepted of the appointment. 


Rev. Dr. Rice has lately obtain- 
ed in Philadelphia, donations for 
the Union Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, to the amount of more 
than $6000. 





Destitute Churches.—More than 2,000 
churches are said in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal, to be destitute of Pastors, in the 


Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 


and Methodist denominations in this 
country. 


The Anti-Slavery Society of 
Washington City have submitted a 
memorial to the citizens of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, praying Congress 
to take measures for the total aboli- 
tion of slavery in this District. 


OBITUARY. 


The Rev. Wiii1am Evprep de- 
arted this life, after an illness of 
Fittle more than three weeks, on 
Wednesday, the 16th inst. at his 
own dwelling, in the neighbourhood 
of Pennsborough, Lycoming county, 
in this state. 

The following particulars are se- 
lected from a letter written by Mr. 
Samuel Shoemaker to one of his 
friends in this city, containing the 
melancholy intelligence. ‘‘Our es- 
teemed friend and Rev. Pastor the 
Rev. Mr. Eldred, departed this life 
this morning, at half past 10 o’clock. 
The immediate cause of his death 
appears to have been, the complaint 
in his head, of which you have no 
doubt often heard him speak. The 
Iast sermon he preached was in this 
place (Muncy) on Sunday last was 
three weeks. In the morning he 
complained of his head as usual. He 
left this after sermon, first having 
visited several sick persons, went 
home and left his horse, and then 
walked five miles further up the 
creek, where he was to preach, and 
arrived there at candle light. He 
went through the introductory ser- 
vice, took his text, and preached 
about one half of his discourse, 
when he had a fit of the epilepsy. 
In about one hour he was removed 
to a neighbouring house, where he 
remained for the night. In the 
morning he was sufficiently recover- 
ed to return home, and appeared 
much as usual until Thursday even- 
ing following, when he had another 
fit. He continued until the Sunday 
afternoon before he died alternately 
better and worse, when he had his 
last convulsion, after which he re- 
mained insensible. Before this time 
he had called his family about him, 
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‘ihiam Eldred. (Feb. 
and took an affectionate leave of 
them. 

Mr. S. adds: **The high esteem 
in which he was held, is best ex- 
— by the kind attentions paid 

im by his neighbours, who are prin- 
cipally of other denominations, by 
whom his loss is very much regret- 
ted. Itisa loss to the church in 
this place, that we fear will not soon 
besupplied. He was instant in sea- 
son and out of season, not only in 
preaching the gospel, but in visiting 
the sick, and administering spiritu- 
al consolation to those who were 
weary and heavy laden.” 

By another letter from the Rev. 
Mr. De Pui, we learn that the fu- 
neral took place on the 17th, at 
which time a discourse was preach- 
ed. Mr. De Pui says, ‘Mr. EI- 
dred had of late been increasing 
very much in the esteem and affec- 
tion of the people to whom he 
preached. If he had been permit- 
ted to live, he would (we trust) have 
been the means of doing much good. ” 

It is with no ordinary feelings of 
regret that we record the circum- 
stances attending the death of our 
highly esteemed and much beloved 
brother in the ministry. For sim- 
plicity, integrity, firmness, and god- 
‘4 —- he was among the most 

istinguished. Having been put in 
trust with the gospel, he felt a so- 
lemn sense of the awful responsibi- 
lity of his office, lest the impeni- 
tentshould mistake him as how wat 
ing glad tidings to them, or the 
‘‘poor in spirit” be deprived of its 
heavenly consolations. With him 
the conflict is over. 

Concerning our brother we doubt 
not that he has departed this in the 
faith and hope of the gospel; for 
which we do most sincerely bless 
God’s holy name, beseeching him to 
give us grace so to follow his good 
example, that with him we may be 
partakers of the heavenly kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Toon 
Christ. —{_ Philadelphia Recorder. 
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and to fill up the measure of iniqui- 
ty, and then he is gone—forever 
gone, beyond the reach of mercy, 
and beyond the possibility of hope. 
Let us all remember, that the va- 
lue of time is exceedingly enhanced 
by its brevity and uncertainty.— 
Are our days butas an handbreadth? 
What manner of persons then ought 
we to be, in all holy conversation 
and godliness? And let all those 
sympathies which are excited by 
the grand principles of Christianity, 
induce us to pray for others, that 
they may know the things which 
bon for their peace, before they 
are hidden from their eyes: and for 
ourselves, so teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. . B. 


For the Repertory. 


“December 25, in the Year of our 
Lord, 1827. 

Blessed Anniversary! Shiloh has 
come! ‘*The promised child is 
born !”” 

These expressions convey, be- 
sides topics of > aime joy and 
hope, and glory, ideas of prophecies 
fulfilled, and chronology establish- 
ed. Idesign, Messrs. Editors, to 
throw together a few thoughts, and 
state a few interesting facts, upon 
the last of the subjects just mention- 
ed. While the faithful followers of 
the Redeemer, whose advent fur- 
nishes us with the most remarkable 
chronological epoch, have the wit- 
ness in themselves, that the Word 
of God is the truth, and the power of 
God unto salvation; it is a pleasant 
thing, now and then, to contemplate 
the various testimony which ‘‘na- 
ture, through all her works,” gives 
to the divine origin and authentici- 
ty of the Sacred Scriptures. A- 
mongst other sources of evidence 
of this kind, which science has dis- 
covered, in the depths of the earth 
and on its surface, astronomy hath 
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thrown an irresistible and imperish- 
able confirmation on the truth of 
sacred chronology, as it is deduced 
from the books of Moses. We now 
know the era of the creation, and 
hence, we can demonstrate the era 
of the advent.. Thus we are more 
and more surely established in the 
grounds of our faith, so far as they 
are found externally, extrinsically 
from its internal evidence. Thus 
we say, that the truth of science and 
the deductions of reason coincide 
with the truths of revelation. 

There is, as it is well known, a 
great discrepancy in the chronolo- 
gy of the three most remarkable 
texts of the Hebrew Scriptures, or 
books of Moses. These three are 
the Samaritan, the Septuagint and 
the Masoretic Hebrew. ‘The dis- 
crepitancy is sufficiently accounted 
for, by the fact, that they are co- 
pies from the ancient ct § genuine 
text of the Pentatench. 

The European chronologists gene- 
rally derived their dates from the 
Hebrew copy. Jerome, in prepar- 
ing the Vulgate translation, is said 
to have followed it. The celebrat- 
ed Archbishop Usher, from a com- 
parison of all the texts, agrees with 
Jerome, and places the creation of 
the world, 4000 years before the 
birth of our Saviour, or 4004 years 
before our vulgar era. 2 most ex- 
act coincidence happens between this 
epoch of the creation and the birth 
of our Saviour, and a most remark- 
able astronomical epoch, as fixed and 
demonstrated by the great Laplace. 

Astronomers had long sought to 
fix this epoch, which was the time 
when the greater axis of the earth’s 
orbit coincided with the line of the 
equinoxes, at which time the true 
and mean equinox was the same.— 
This happened, as Laplace has de- 
monstrated, in the year 4004 before 
the Christian era, as it is deduced 
by chronologists from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. ‘This coincidence of 
the greater axis of the earth’s orbit 
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with the line of the equinoxes, could 
happen only at the moment, when 
our planetary system first went in- 
to operation; for the moment the 
laws which govern it, began to ope- 
rate, the precession of the equinoxes 
commenced. It is, therefore, de- 
monstrable, that the sacred chro- 
nology, which dates the creation at 
the time when this astronomical 
era took place, must be true. Infi- 
delity has often attacked the sacred 
history, and the faith it teaches, by 
endeavours to falsify its chronology. 
The striking fact just mentioned, 
has silenced its cavils forever. But 
as there may be some, who have 
been disturbed by their efforts, and 
may not see the force of this gene- 
ral, though grand refutation of their 
theories, let a brief view of their 
several efforts suffice to show, that 
a complete failure has attended 
them all. 

The first effort, and that most 
relied on, made by the learned infi- 
dels of the present age, was, to es- 
tablish the antiquity of the dates of 
the Hindoo astronomy, as they are 
contained in their sacred book, the 
Surgé Sedahanta. They contended 
that the tables contained internal 
evidence that they were constructed 
upwards of 3000 years before the 
Christian era. ut Laplace has 
shown, from the evidence which he 
drew from the tables themselves, 
that they must have been construct- 
ed in the age of Ptolemy, who lived 
in the 2d century, A. D. 161. 

The miserable effort of Brydone, 
to falsify the sacred chronology, 
made from the situation and state of 
volcanic lava, in a well near Etna, 
was the next. He received the ac- 
count of this lava from the Baron 
Recupero, .an Italian philosopher. 
Recupero, in a public paper, denied 
the statement on the subject, made 
by Brydone, and that he had drawn 
any inferences from it, unfavour- 
able to the Scripture. Besides 
this refutation, Brydone’s book it- 
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self recorded a fact, which proved, 
that every appearance exhibited by 
the lava of the well, might be pro- 
duced in half an hour, by a volcanic 
eruption. 

he next effort was, the dates 
they attempted to establish, by the 
discovery made during the invasion 
of Egypt by the Preach, of the zo- 
diacs of the temples of Denderah 
and Esnéh. In the temple of Den- 
derah, were discovered two zodi- 
acs, one in the portico of the tem- 
ple, and the other on the ceiling 
within it. As the sign of the lion 
(Leo) stood at the head of one of the 
ranks of the signs, in the zodiac of 
the portico; and as the same sign 
was found at the head of the spiral 
line, formed by the twelve signs of 
the circular zodiac, in the interior 
of the temple, it was assumed, that 
the zodiacs must have been formed 
at a time when the sun entered the 
sign of Leo, at the solstice. By 
calculations drawn from this as- 
sumption, the creation of the world 
was. carried back 13,000 years.— 
Monsieur Biot, a learned philoso- 
pher and astronomer, did much te 
refute these calculations, by stating 
this objection; that as the zodiacs 
did not show at what degree and mi- 
nute of the sign of Leo, the sun ar- 
rived at the solstice. no astronomi- 
cal use could be made of them. 

It is known, that Mr. Young 
of England, and Champollion Le 
Jeune of France, have, discovered 
the true nature of the Egyptian 
ee writing. It is ‘alpha- 
betic. By this singular and curious 
discovery, they can now read any 
hieroglyphic inscription. Mr. Biot 
considered the zodiacs of Denderah 
and Esnéh as planispheres, and on 
astronomical principles, (ifthey were 
intended as pianispheres,) has fix- 
ed their construction at 716 years 


before the advent. But the later 


discoveries of Champollion, made 
by reading the hieroglyphics, ren- 
der it almost certain, that they 
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Redeemer, has taken him as his all 
in all for time and eternity. He, 
by the grace of God shed abroad in 
his soul, by his heavenly Father, 
Almighty Friend and eternal por- 
tion, is happy in whatever situation 
he is placed, whether it be in pros- 
its 4 or adversity, in sickness or 
ealth, in life or death; for he has 
the blessed assurance of him who is 
veracity itself, that no manner of 
thing that is good will God withhold 
from them that walk uprightly; and 
“that all things work together for 
good to them who love God, who 
are the called according to his pur- 
ose.” 

This life, however, is but a-very 
small part of our existence. Be- 
yond the grave, there is another and 
an eternal world. Now we all ac- 
knowledge, that it is religion alone, 
that will prepare us for happiness 
in that unchanging scene. From 
such a concession, I would derive 
an argument to prove the wisdom 
of surrendering ourselves to God.— 
I put on the one side time, and on 
the other eternity; I put on the one 
side the happiness of a few moments 
or days, or at most of years, and on 
the other side, the happiness that 
knows of no diminution or end.— 
Which is it the part of wisdom, 
which is it for our interest to choose? 
There cannot be a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Every heart is irresistibly 

rompted to reply and exclaim, 
ternity and its happiness. 

Iam now prepared to advance 
a step further, and to contend that 
even if piety were attended in this 
life, with nothing but what is pain- 
ful and terrible, it would be our 
duty and highest interest to follow 
it; since it could not be neglected 
without infinite hazard, yea, loss to 
eur souls. Buthow much more is 
the argument strengthened—how 
overwhelming does the considera- 
tion become, when God has been 
pleased to make the way to Heaven, 
the path of true happiness on earth; 
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when he has united eur present 
with our future interests, and in- 
vited us by hopes and pleasures, as 
well as revealed to us the severest 
threatenings, unutterable, intermi- 
nable woes, in case of our disobedi- 
ence. 

O let us be assured then, that we 
shall lose nothing really valuable, 
by becoming religious; that we shall 
be compelled to resign nothing 
worth retaining, by giving up our- 
selves to be the faithful and devoted 
servants of God and Christ. Let 
us all, therefore, of every age, and 
character, and condition in life, no 
longer be enemies to our best inter- 
est and our highest honours; hence- 
forth, let us answer the noble de- 
sign for which we were called into 
existence; let us rise to a level 
with the dignity of our natures, and 
the grandeur of our destiny, as ra- 
tional and immortal beings; in de- 

endence of divine grace to aid us, 
fet us resolve that we will this day 
give our hearts to God forever. 


G. 


DEATH-BED SCENE. 

A respectable family within the 
circle of our acquaintance, occupied 
that middle rank in life which con- 
duces most to happiness and to vir- 
tue. It consisted of aged parents, 
and several sons, all of whom were 
believers in a religion which is eve- 
ry where spoken against. More- 
over, there was another of them in 
the bloom of life, who was the pride 
of them all, and the delight of them 
all; and was the only one to whom 
they could apply the endearing title 
of daughter or of sister. They of- 
ten wished that she too might be the 
possessor of that modification of 
every thing in religion which an in- 
fidel world hates, but which lays 
the foundation of Christian hope.— 
Notwithstanding, they all lived to- 
gether in bonds of filial and paren- 
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tal affection; and none of them, it 
was admitted, was more amiable 
than herself, or more faithful than 
herself, in the discharge of every 
social and moral duty. Surely one 
would have said; could nature frame 
a soul for heaven, she had done it 
in this rare instance, in the lavish- 
ment of all her graces to adorn a 
heart and construct a mind which 
rendered the possessor of them the 
object of love and esteem among all 
her acquaintances. But dire dis- 
ease, that pestilential monster which 
stalks the earth shrouded in dark- 
ness at noon-day, visited the cheer- 
ful mansions of their abode, and 
seized upon the unsuspecting fair 
one, and announced the approaching 
of a deadly malady. And there 
was one of them whom, more em- 
phatically than all the rest, she 
styled her brother; in whom she had 
more confidence than in them all, 
because his counsels had never fail- 
ed or disappointed her, and because 


he was in possession of that art, of 
the resources of which she was then 
in need, and because he blushed not 
to acknowledge in turn a filial at- 
tachment to her who had, from her 
childhood, been the peculiar ret 


of hiscare. And the disease gather- 
ed and strengthened, and got the 
ascendency over her, and bid defi- 
ance to all medical aid, and chilled 
the hopes, and roused the fears, of 
a desponding mother and of anxious 
brethren; and it whispered forth its 
gloomy forebodings around the 
neighbourhood. And the faithful 
brother sat by her day after day, 
and night after night, and adminis- 
tered to her necessities, and watch- 
ed the movements of the disease, 
and interpreted to the wishful fami- 
ly gathered around the bed-side, its 
every favourable and unfavourable 
symptom, by the cheering hope 
which occasionally brightened upon 
his countenance, and the despond- 
ing tear which occasionally stole 
down his cheeks. _ And night spread 
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her dark mantle over the earth, but 
to summon the cheerless household, 
wearied out with anxiety and with 
care, to an unwelcome couch; and 
the morning sun returned to invite 
no more the smiling family around 
the cheering board, but to call from 
sleepless hours of desponding gloom, 
bereaved parents and grieving breth- 
ren, to drop a silent tear over the 
hapless victim of disease, and to 
witness the paleness and the ghast- 
liness of death, stealing upon the 
cheek of her, the object of their af- 
fections, who once bloomed in the 
vigour and the  sprightliness of 
youth; and the mist and the dim- 
ness which death brings, overcloud- 
ing those eyes which once shown 
with lustre and sparkled with life, 
and on which they had delighted to 
yp And tell us of the pain and 
the grief of a brother on whose 
faithfulness and skill she had confi- 
dently relied, when forced to deliv- 
er the unwelcome message, that na- 
ture and all nature’s resources must 
fail, and constrained to discharge 
the last office of affection and of 
duty, to instruct her of the deadlier 
malady of her heart, and to point 
her to the only physician who could 
heal it. And tell us of the pangs 
of a mother’s aching heart, to wit- 
ness the object of her tenderness 
hurried to the grave without hope, 
and hear her pleading for one year, 
one day, or one hour, to prepare for 
a better futurity. And tell us of 
the consternation of the now con- 
scious fair one, when, notwithstand- 
ing her goodness and her loveliness, 
the secrets of a heart yet opposed 
to the law of that Judge before 
whom she was about to be arraign- 
ed, were laid open before her, and 
the gathering tempest of a lowering 
futurity hung over her, and the im- 
pending storm swiftly threatened 
destruction; and alk together filled 
her soul with horror and with wild 
despair. And tell us, tell us, if 
you see nothing wanted here, but 





